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Insert  for  booklet,  "You  Are  a  McAfee.”  With  a  spot  or  two  of  paste  tip 
this  sheet  on  blank  page  back  of  title  page,  or  on  blank  page  at  end  of  the 
text,  opposite  family  roster. 

CORRECTIONS 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  The  reader  is  permitted  to  occupy  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  practice  of  the  grace  of  divinity,  for  the  author  has  met  all  human 
requirements  for  the  occasion.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  some  errors  are  inevitable,  but 
in  parts  of  this  booklet  they  are  positively  more  than  necessary.  In  a  spasm  of  haste  I 
sent  several  sheets  of  copy  to  the  printer  without  verification  to  which  other  parts  of 
the  manuscript  were  subjected.  In  these  the  worst  errors  occur. 

Page  13.  I  got  my  clerical  Robertsons  mixed.  There  must  have  been  at  least  two, 
perhaps  father  and  son.  At  any  rate,  the  one  referred  to  in  church  records  belongs  to 
a  later  generation  than  the  minister  graduated  from  Centre  College. 

Page  20.  Professor  Evans  and  Nellie  McAfee  met,  not  while  she  was  a  student,  but 
while  she  served  as  Secretary  to  the  President,  following  her  graduation. 

Cousin  Sue  Winchell  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  McAfee,  an  older  brother  of  John 
C.  and  Joseph  M.,  who  migrated  to  Missouri  ahead  of  them.  He  and  they  were 
grandsons  of  Samuel,  original  Kentucky  pioneer. 

A  son  of  John  C.  not  mentioned  in  the  text  anywhere  was  Rev.  Dr.  George  F. 
McAfee,  a  fellow  cavalryman  in  the  Union  Army  with  Uncle  Sam,  and  in  later  years 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Women’s  Board  of  Home  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  a  rare,  fine  spirit.  He  had  no  children,  but  Frank  McAfee,  graduated  from 
Park  in  1902,  is  a  nephew. 

A  sister  older  than  the  five  Winchells  mentioned,  Fanny  Winchell  Lane,  had  been 
married  and  was  in  a  home  of  her  own  in  the  eastern  part  of  Missouri,  before  the 
family  moved  to  Parkville  and  Kansas  City.  Daughters  and  granddaughters  have  been 
in  later  years  students  at  Park. 

Page  21.  Paul  C.  McGeehan  survives,  and  resides  in  Kansas  City.  His  and  Alice 
Winchell  McGeehan’s  children  are  rendering  distinguished  service  in  several  different 
callings. 

Grace  Winchell  never  actually  bore  a  commission  from  Washington  as  postmistress 
of  Parkville.  For  several  years  she  did  the  work,  but  was  officially  listed  as  deputy. 

The  Winchell  twins,  Howard  and  Harold  (not  Homer),  are  both  deceased. 

Page  22.  Professor  Winchell  did  not  die  in  the  Cincinnati  hospital.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  from  there  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  and  died  four  days  after  arriving  at  his 
home  in  Parkville. 

Homer  Winchell  is  not  the  only  civilian  on  the  Annapolis  faculty;  there  are  several 
others. 

Page  32.  Lulu  Boyd  Chalfant  did  not  die  childless,  but  four  sons  survive  to  honor 
both  their  Chalfant  and  Boyd  heritage.  One  was  a  student  at  Park,  became  a  physician, 
and  served  in  China  for  a  time  as  a  medical  missionary.  All  four  now  reside  in  this 
country. 

Allan  Boyd  did  marry.  His  wife  survives,  and  her  daughter,  Allan  Boyd’s  step¬ 
daughter,  who  has  been  adopted  with  the  Boyd  name,  lives  with  them  in  their  home 
in  Chicago. 

Page  35.  James  McAfee,  Sr.,  left  Ireland  in  1739,  but  did  not  permanently  locate  in 
Virginia  till  later.  The  family  was  certainly  established  there  by  1759,  the  date  given 
in  the  text.  There  is  record  of  his  buying  land  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1748. 

Page  56.  Waddells  joined  the  general  trek  from  Kentucky  to  eastern  Missouri.  One 
married  an  aunt  of  Anna  Bailey  McAfee.  "Uncle  Waddle"  is  a  tender  memory  of 
youngsters  in  the  generation  in  which  the  writer  was  a  latecomer. 

Page  59.  Record  comes  to  light  that  Watson  Seminary  granted  an  A.M.  degree. 
Presumably,  therefore,  it  awarded  the  A.B. 

Page  88.  The  hospital  in  which  Anna  Carol  and  Henry  Shannon  Kingdon  were 
born  is  located  at  Puunene,  Hawaii,  (not  at  their  home  in  Kahului).  Their  father, 
Robert  Wells  Kingdon,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Hitchcock,  (not  Highmon),  South 
Dakota. 

If  any  of  the  estimable  persons  whom  I  have  treated  cavalierly  shall  appear  upon  my 
doorstep  armed  with  rolling  pins  and  other  deadly  weapons,  prepared  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  to  impress  my  feeble  intelligence  with  their  existence  and  right  to  recognition,  I 
shall  richly  deserve  the  fate  which  awaits  me.  I  shall  perish  in  the  hope  that  in  some 
later  generation  a  wiser  chronicler  will  arise  who  will  write  a  better  hook  under  the 
ampler  title,  "You  are  a  Revised  McAfee." 


The  Author 

Invokes  the  Gratitude  of  Every  Reader 

to 

Rev.  Dr.  George  William  Brown, 

An  In-Law  of  the  Second  Generation, 

Who  inspired  the  writing  of  this  little  book ; 

Whose  generosity  and  enterprise  make  its  publication  possible ; 

and 

Whose  three  little  Browns  already  honor  their 
Brown  and  McAfee  heritage 
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PREFACE 

This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  descendants 
of  John  Armstrong  McAfee  and  of  his  wife,  who 
was  Anna  Waddell  Bailey.  In  the  year  1935,  when 
this  is  written,  these  descendants,  including  in¬ 
laws  whom  descendants  have  married,  now  num¬ 
ber  about  a  hundred.  There  will  be  more  ten  years 
hence,  and  thousands  of  them  before  the  paper  on 
which  this  is  printed  has  rotted  away. 

The  man  of  our  story  was  born  on  December  12, 
1831,  and  the  woman  on  April  28,  1838.  In  1935 
we  are,  therefore,  a  little  more  than  a  century 
away  from  the  former  date  and  a  little  less  than 
that  from  the  latter.  The  story  is  written  just 
now  for  no  particular  reason  except  that  an  enter¬ 
prising  in-law  of  the  second  generation  suggested 
it  to  a  doddering  old  cripple  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion,  and  offered  to  underwrite  the  expense  of 
printing.  There  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  at 
historical  research.  What  is  set  down  here  is 
simply  common  knowledge  or  tradition  which  it  is 
believed  those  coming  on  in  later  generations  will 
wish  to  keep  common. 

This  pair  about  whom  and  about  whose  fore¬ 
bears  we  are  to  chat,  were  educators  all  their  lives, 
and  very  zealous  ones.  They  loved  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  and  everybody  else’s  children  very  much, 
and  wished  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  lives. 
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So  far  as  I  can  discover  none  of  their  ancestors 
was  a  college  graduate,  though  some  were  of 
marked  ability,  intellectual  and  other.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  higher  education  before  their  time 
were  very  meager.  But  such  zealous  educators 
were  they,  so  heartily  and  successfully  did  they 
work  to  provide  more  and  better  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  so  thoroughly  has  the  contagion  of 
their  zeal  spread  among  their  descendants,  that, 
when  this  is  written,  every  one  of  those  descend¬ 
ants  and  every  one  of  the  in-laws  whom  they  have 
married  is  college  trained,  or,  being  still  too  young 
to  go  to  college,  is  by  manifest  destiny  headed 
that  way.  One  of  the  great-granddaughters,  to 
mention  one  example,  is  this  year  a  Senior,  and, 
having  made  a  notably  good  record  as  a  student, 
is  also  teaching,  in  a  college  where  her  father  was 
a  graduate  and  later  a  teacher,  her  grandfather 
was  a  graduate  and  the  second  president,  and  her 
great-grandfather  was  the  first  president  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  college. 

There  is  no  charm  about  a  college  education; 
one  can  go  to  college  and  turn  out  a  fool  or  a  rake, 
or  one  may  become  a  wise  and  useful  citizen  with¬ 
out  college  education.  But  a  college  training  is, 
properly  used,  a  badge  of  character  and  a  pledge 
of  usefulness.  Nothing  could  please  these  two 
more  than  to  know  that  their  descendants  are 
trooping  along  so  loyally  in  paths  where  they 
blazed  the  trail. 


YOU  ARE  A  McAFEE 

Descendants  and  Ancestors 

Each  of  ns  is  a  descendant.  Each  of  us  will 
also  be  an  ancestor,  if  we  live  long  enough,  and  if 
our  children  and  children’s  children  follow  on. 
Each  is  the  focal  point  of  lines  converging  from 
an  illimitable  past  and  diverging  inimitably  into 
the  future.  It  is  as  though  each  were  the  handle 
of  a  gigantic  double  fan  whose  ribs  extend  out 
indefinitely  in  both  directions.  The  story  in  Gen¬ 
esis  makes  it  appear  that  Eve  was  made  from  a 
rib  taken  out  of  Adam’s  side.  This  is  a  much 
bigger  rib  story  than  that. 

On  the  forward  or  future  side  of  the  double  fan, 
the  diverging  lines  are  very  irregular ;  some  par¬ 
ents  have  ten  children  and  some  have  only  one. 
Indeed,  some  are  not  parents  at  all ;  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  In  their  case  the  fan  is  not  double ;  they  are 
descendants  but  not  ancestors;  the  converging 
lines  stop  with  them,  and  do  not  spread  out  on  the 
other  side. 

On  the  side  toward  the  past  the  lines  are  uni¬ 
form  for  each  person,  and  present  an  exact  geo¬ 
metrical  diagram.  Each  of  us  has  just  two  par¬ 
ents,  no  more  and  no  less ;  step-mothers  and  other 
“ steps”  do  not  count  in  this  picture,  no  matter 
how  fond  we  may  be  of  them.  Each  has  just  four 
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grandparents,  just  eight  greatgrandparents,  and 
so  on  indefinitely,  the  numbers  in  each  preceding 
generation  being  doubled,  until  the  lines  begin  to 
merge  and  form  a  complicated  web,  as  they  sooner 
or  later  do.  Following  this  doubling  process  back 
for  (say)  12  generations,  counting  parents  as  the 
first,  it  will  give  each  of  us  4,096  direct  ancestors, 
providing  the  duplicating  process  does  not  begin 
before  that.  This,  however,  it  almost  invariably 
does,  making  individuals  here  and  there  twice  or 
thrice  or  more  times  our  ancestor.  The  number 
of  ancestors  mounts  in  20  generations,  if  my  fal¬ 
tering  arithmetic  is  to  be  trusted,  to  1,048,576. 
Some  grandpas  and  grandmas  for  each  of  us  in¬ 
significant  folk !  It  has  been  said  that  the  blood 
of  Julius  Caesar  flows  in  the  veins  of  all  of  us. 
Which  comes  near  being  literally  true.  Back  2,000 
years  everybody  of  our  race  then  living  is  prob¬ 
ably  our  direct  ancestor.  Verily  we  mortals  weave 
a  tangled  web. 

All  this  is  worth  considering  because  it  helps  to 
define  what  it  means  to  be  a  McAfee.  It  means 
that  you  are  also  something  else.  For  example, 
the  children  of  the  first  generation  from  these  two 
are  Armstrongs  and  Baileys  and  Boyds  just  as 
much  as  they  are  McAfees,  for  John  Armstrong 
was  so  named  for  his  mother’s  family,  and  Anna 
was  both  a  Bailey  of  her  father’s  line  and  a  Boyd 
of  her  mother’s.  The  descendants  of  our  two,  in 
the  second  and  succeeding  generations,  are  all  of 
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these  four  and  some  others  through  other  lines, 
the  Smiths,  the  Jones,  the  Van  Rennsalaers,  the 
Specknoodles,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
family  name  of  the  mothers  who  stepped  into  the 
line  of  descent. 

Being  a  McAfee  is,  therefore,  even  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  spirit  than  of  blood  inheritance.  Spirit 
is  a  subtle  force,  and  it  is  difficult  accurately  to 
define  it.  It  is  something  which  must  he  felt  to  be 
understood.  The  chief  purpose  of  our  little  book 
is  to  pursue  this  spirit  through  certain  twists  and 
turns  of  ancestry,  so  that  each  of  us  may  under¬ 
stand  a  little  more  clearly  what  he  already  in  some 
measure  feels. 

To  further  this  purpose  it  will  be  well  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  other  three  lines  which  im¬ 
mediately  converge  in  the  two  persons  of  whom  we 
are  chatting,  before  we  come  to  the  McAfee  direct 

line. 

The  Armstrongs 

John  Armstrong  McAfee,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  so  named  because  his  mother  was  an 
Armstrong.  Like  the  McAfees  the  Armstrongs 
were  early  pioneers  in  Kentucky,  though  coming 
into  that  4 ‘ fair  land”  a  few  years  later.  Captain 
John  Armstrong  had  just  come  out  of  service  in 
the  revolutionary  army  and  brought  his  large  and 
growing  family  into  the  region  of  Kentucky  where 
the  McAfees  had  already  formed  a  settlement.  He 
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was  of  sterling1  Scotch  stuff,  as  most  Armstrongs 
are.  One  of  his  sons  was  named  Lanty,  and  later 
became  a  major  in  the  United  States  army  in  the 
war  of  1812.  There  were  also  so  many  McAfees 
participating  in  that  war  that  it  is  difficult  to  list 
them.  Some  served  with  Commodore  Perry  in  the 
“sea”  fighting  on  Lake  Erie  and  some  served  with 
Andrew  Jackson  and  other  leaders  in  land  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  south  and  southwest.  One  of  these, 
General  Robert  McAfee,  was  the  son  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  pioneer  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  later.  The  General  was  of  a  literary 
turn,  as  well  as  distinguished  by  military  ability. 
He  left  behind  extended  writings  which  are  known 
as  the  McAfee  Manuscripts,  and  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  great  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington.  They  have  not  been  published  in 
full,  but  historians  draw  upon  them  more  and 
more  for  material  about  the  period  of  American 
history  which  he  covers.  In  his  “Winning  of  the 
West,”  Theodore  Roosevelt  frequently  quotes 
from  these  papers,  and  I  rarely  take  up  a  history 
of  the  region  and  the  period  without  running  upon 
quotations  of  observations  and  comments  made  by 
this  writer  of  the  McAfee  manuscripts.  This  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  McAfee  was  later  appointed  a  United 
States  minister  to  one  of  the  Central  American 
countries.  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  Armstrong 
McAfee’s  grandfather.  You  must  yourself  figure 
out  his  relationship  to  you. 
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What  particular  lines  of  service  Major  Lanty 
Armstrong  followed  in  the  W^ar  of  1812  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  beyond  my  reach,  but  he  had  the  rank  of 
Major,  anyway.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family  and 
in  his  turn  he  had  a  large  family  of  children.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  Priscilla  Ann,  evidently  a 
vivacious  and  capable  young  woman.  She  had 
flaming  red  hair,  which  she  passed  down  in  full 
flame  to  her  eldest  son,  John  Armstrong  McAfee. 
She  must  have  been  very  popular  in  the  McAfee 
settlement  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  stories  about  her  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  Champ 
Clark,  who,  by  the  way,  is  very  proud  of  being  her¬ 
self  a  McAfee.  You  probably  remember  who 
Champ  Clark  was :  long-time  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington,  a  member  from 
Missouri,  and  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination  for  President  in  1912,  when,  after  almost 
interminable  balloting,  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
finally  nominated.  Well,  his  wife  was  a  Bennett, 
whose  mother,  in  turn,  was  Mary  McClung  Mc¬ 
Afee,  and  a  lively  piece,  indeed.  One  of  the  stories 
which  Mrs.  Clark  delights  to  tell  of  her  mother  is 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  younger  brother  coming 
of  age,  he  strutted  about  the  home  boasting  of  his 
having  arrived  at  the  years  of  full  manhood,  and 
announcing  that  henceforth  the  petticoat  dom¬ 
ination  from  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  past  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  His  buxom  sister,  recognizing 
the  affront  which  was  intended  for  her,  promptly 
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seized  the  boaster  and  almost  as  promptly  laid 
him  on  the  floor,  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to 
rise  until  he  had  acknowledged  anew  her  suprem¬ 
acy  by  virtue  of  physical  prowess  as  well  as  by 
the  subtler  virtues  of  being  an  older  sister. 

This  Mary  McClung  McAfee,  grandmother  of 
Bennett  Clark,  the  present  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  was  in  turn  the  granddaughter  of 
George  McAfee,  one  of  the  five  Kentucky  pioneers 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  frequently.  This  George 
was  the  uncle  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee’s  grand¬ 
father.  Here  again  each  of  you  can  figure  out 
what  blood  relation  you  are  to  Mrs.  Champ  Clark, 
and  to  her  son,  the  present  Senator  from  Missouri. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  thus  wander¬ 
ing  all  over  the  McAfee  creation  to  no  purpose,  or 
that  all  this  is  idle  gossip.  The  digression  in  this 
case  hints  that  a  certain  degree  of  energy  is  not  to 
be  unexpected  in  a  McAfee.  And  now  for  the 
Armstrong  story,  which  Mrs.  Champ  Clark  told 
me.  It  seems  that  in  the  fall  of  1830  word  came 
to  Center  College  from  the  McAfee  settlement  that 
Priscilla  Armstrong  had  married  Joe  McAfee,  and 
that  the  two  had  gone  off  on  their  honeymoon  and 
to  permanent  residence  in  Missouri.  The  news 
proved  so  disconcerting  to  a  certain  student  named 
Robertson  at  Center  that  he  almost  “went  off  his 
nut,  ’  ’  as  college  students  of  a  later  date  would  say. 
He  paced  the  floor,  wringing  his  hands,  tearing  his 
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hair,  blubbering  and  bellowing,  until  his  roommate 
had  to  take  him  in  hand  for  crude  and  perhaps 
rude  psychiatric  treatment.  He  seems  eventually 
to  have  recovered  at  least  a  passable  degree  of 
sanity  for  he  completed  his  course  at  Center,  en¬ 
tered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  himself  followed 
to  Missouri,  became  a  very  energetic  leader  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  state,  and  if  you  will  refer 
to  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri  and  of 
the  Kansas  City  Presbytery  you  will  find  a  record 
of  him.  But  for  Priscilla  Armstrong’s  having  a 
mind  of  her  own,  you  might  be  a  Robertson  in¬ 
stead  of  a  McAfee. 

She  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  indeed;  but  she 
brought  it  under  splendid  control.  She  played  her 
part  as  a  pioneer  farmer’s  wife,  helping  to  build 
a  home  and  a  community  in  a  raw,  new  country. 
She  was  never  boisterous  about  it,  but  she  was  a 
great  force.  She  gave  birth  to  a  large  family  of 
children  and  reared  all  but  one  or  two  of  them  to 
a  useful  maturity.  Nobody  has  blown  a  trumpet 
in  celebration  of  her  memory,  but  whenever  you 
think  of  being  yourself,  and  especially  if  there  is 
a  tinge  of  auburn  in  your  hair,  just  breathe  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  that  red-headed  Priscilla 
Ann  Armstrong  contributed  her  staunch  and  force¬ 
ful  character  to  your  making.  She  died  before  her 
husband,  and  before  any  but  one  or  perhaps  two 
of  her  children,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Other  McAfee- Armstrong  Descendants 

This  seems  to  be  the  right  place  to  help  you  to 
locate  a  lot  of  relatives  worth  claiming,  whom  you 
will  run  upon  here  and  there.  I  mention  here  only 
those  which  come  to  mind  in  the  McAfee-Arm- 
strong  connection. 

b  Armstrong  McAfee  was  the  eldest  son.  A 
sister  came  next  in  the  line,  Rebecca.  You  will 
never  meet  one  of  her  descendants,  for  while  she 
had  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  all  died  in 
youth,  the  boy  killed  by  a  runaway  mule  on  his 
father’s  farm.  His  foot  got  entangled  in  the  har¬ 
ness  as  he  was  dismounting  after  riding  home  from 
the  day’s  work  in  the  field.  He  had  been  dragged 
to  his  death  before  the  animal  could  be  stopped. 
Aunty  Becca  of  my  boyhood  was  a  wonderful 
bread  baker  and  jam  maker,  and  was  a  most  gen¬ 
erous  provider.  She  could  spread  the  jam  on 
thick  enough  to  make  your  mouth  water,  and,  after 
one  coating  had  been  dexterously  nibbled  off, 
would  spread  on  a  new  layer  with  a  most  benignant 
smile.  One  small  nephew  attained  such  skill  and 
tested  her  generosity  so  far  that  he  could  make 
one  piece  of  bread  last  for  as  many  as  five  jam¬ 
mings.  Her  husband  was  a  McKamey,  a  distant 
cousin.  Her  father’s  mother  was  a  McKamey. 

Another  sister  married  Jacob  Kizer,  whose  son, 
Joseph  Leslie  Kizer,  has  for  many  years  been  in 
the  insurance  business  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He 
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has  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  both  sons  married, 
with  two  children  each.  The  daughter,  Charlotte, 
is  an  artist  and  supervisor  of  art  work  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  schools.  Another  sister  of  John  Armstrong 
McAfee,  considerably  younger,  was  named  Helen, 
and  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  while  she  was  a  student  in  Watson 
Seminary,  where  her  brother,  John  Armstrong 
McAfee,  was  principal.  She  was  evidently  a 
charming  girl,  and  the  numerous  succession  of 
Helens  in  the  later  family  should  be  proud  of  her. 
One  of  these  Helens  now  has  in  her  possession 
letters  in  prim  script  which  passed  between  this 
original  Helen  and  a  young  man,  W.  W.  Pitzer, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  had  a  special 
interest  in  each  other.  Later  this  Mr.  Pitzer  mar¬ 
ried  Annie  Bennett,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Champ  Clark, 
already  referred  to.  You  may  meet  some  Pitzer s 
some  day. 

Another  sister  was  named  Charlotte,  “Miss 
Lottie”  of  the  community  where  she  lived,  and 
where  she  was  one  of  the  established  institutions. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  mother  she  took  charge  of 
the  parental  household,  and  when  a  stalwart  young 
man  came  home  from  the  Union  army  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  asked  her  to  set  up  a  household  of 
her  own  she  told  him  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  good  on  her  present  job.  He  said,  “Very 
well,  if  that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  I  Ml  wait 
until  you  have  finished  that  job.”  Which  he  did, 
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until  1877  or  1878,  when  her  father  had  died.  He 
bought  the  McAfee  homestead,  then  located  near 
La  Grange,  Missouri,  from  the  various  heirs,  and 
established  “Miss  Lottie”  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  her  old  home.  She  made  good  on  the  new  job, 
also.  She  was  the  local  authority  on  almost  every 
phase  of  home  making  and  running  a  community, 
quiet  and  demure  as  she  always  was.  So  good  a 
cook  was  she  that  it  was  the  common  saying  among 
the  neighbors  that  Miss  Lottie ’s  bread  was  better 
than  other  folks’  cake. 

She  became  the  mother  of  two  girls.  The 
younger  is  Elsie  Pollock,  a  graduate  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  and  for  long  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board.  The 
other  is  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Brown,  whose  husband, 
Rev.  Dr.  Roy  H.  Brown,  is  now  President  of  the 
Silliman  Institute  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Both 
are  graduates  of  Park,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Cleland  Boyd  McAfee.  Their  daughter  Barbara, 
also  a  graduate  of  Park,  you  will  meet  one  of  these 
days. 

The  father  of  these  two  and  husband  of  “Miss 
Lottie”  was  James  Pollock,  a  great  character  and 
a  power  in  his  community.  He  lived  to  be  well 
past  90  and  was  still  driving  a  milk  wagon  into 
town  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  After 
“Miss  Lottie’s”  death  he  married  a  young  woman 
in  the  neighborhood  whom  “Miss  Lottie”  had 
helped  her  husband  to  pick  out  as  her  successor, 
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and  who  loyally  named  one  of  her  own  children 
for  her  predecessor. 

The  youngest  sister  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee 
was  Katherine,  Aunt  Katie.  She  was  graduated 
from  Highland  University,  where  her  eldest 
brother  was  President,  and  married  Rev.  Carl 
Robinson.  The  younger  of  her  two  children  is 
Ethel,  wife  of  Professor  James  M.  Chapman,  of 
the  Silliman  Institute  in  the  Philippines,  both  of 
them  graduates  of  Park  College.  The  elder  is 
Rev.  Dr.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  is  a 
graduate  of  Park. 

John  Armstrong  McAfee  had  two  brothers.  The 
elder  was  Samuel  Lanty,  named  for  a  McAfee 
greatgrandfather,  as  we  shall  learn,  and  for  an 
Armstrong  grandfather,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard.  Samuel  Lanty  was  a  lieutenant  and  regi¬ 
mental  quartermaster  of  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  graduated  from  Pardee  College,  of  which  his 
eldest  brother  was  President,  became  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  and  later  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Park  College,  where  he  died  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Many  traditions  at  Park  center  in 
4  ‘  Uncle  Sam.  ’  ’  His  wife, 4  4  Aunt  Manie,  ’  ’  was  also 
an  institution  in  her  own  right  at  Park.  Being 
considerably  younger  she  outlived  him  by  a  good 
many  years.  They  used  to  tell  of  how  she  as  a 

child  of  11  sat  on  his  knee  when  he  called  at  her 
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father  ’s  home.  That  is  not  to  say  that  she  did  not 
sit  on  his  knee  after  she  became  older,  but  there 
was  so  much  difference  in  their  ages  that  she  was 
but  a  child  when  he  was  a  grown  man.  Her  father 
was  the  Rev.  Josiah  Gf.  Poage,  John  Armstrong 
McAfee’s  educational  godfather,  and  principal  of 
the  Watson  Seminary,  where  the  latter,  a  young 
college  graduate,  later  succeeded  him  as  principal. 
Mr.  Poage ’s  son  of  the  same  name  was  a  graduate 
of  Park  in  the  second  class,  that  of  1880,  a  boon 
companion  of  both  Lowell  M.  and  Howard  B.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  eldest  sons  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee,  who 
were  also  graduates  in  the  1880  class  at  Park. 
Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Manie  had  but  one  child, 
born  after  they  were  advanced  in  years,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright  youngster,  Samuel,  who  died  as 
a  child  in  Parkville  in  a  lingering  illness  which 
may  have  been  that  now  known  as  infantile 
paralysis. 

The  other  brother  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee 
was  William  Robert,  a  graduate  of  Highland  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  his  eldest  brother  was  president. 
He  was  for  many  years  executive  for  the  West  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Circulation 
of  Obscene  Literature,  an  office  for  the  West  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  of  Anthony  Comstock  in  the 
East.  He  was,  however,  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  rambunctious,  uproarious  Anthony.  He 
worked  quietly  but  very  effectively,  as  many  a 
scoundrel  lodged  behind  penitentiary  bars  had  oc- 
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casion  to  know.  He  carried  a  pass  which  entitled 
him  to  ride  on  everything  on  wheels  or  afloat  which 
carried  United  States  mails,  and  had  the  authority 
everywhere  of  a  United  States  inspector  of  mails. 
He  married  Grace  Dean,  who  long  survived  him. 
Their  four  children  are  all  living.  The  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  unmarried,  conduct  a  floral  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  Their  elder  brother,  Emile,  is  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business,  also  in  Los  Angeles.  Their 
younger  brother,  Robert,  is  a  business  man  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  This  group  of  McAfees  have  in  their 
possession  the  deed  to  the  80-acre  farm  in  eastern 
Missouri  which  their  grandfather  and  the  father 
of  John  Armstrong  McAfee  bought  from  the 
United  States  government.  This  document  bears 
date  of  1830  and  the  signature  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  then  President. 

More  remotely  related  to  you  through  both  the 
McAfees  and  the  Armstrongs  are  Bessie  McAfee 
Mitchell,  Nellie  McAfee  Evans,  and  their  three 
brothers  Horace,  Howard  and  Gilbert  McAfee. 
They  are  a  Kentucky  family,  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  more  closely  related  on  the  Armstrong  than 
on  the  McAfee  side.  Howard  and  Gilbert  are  both 
graduates  of  Park,  as  are  also  the  two  sisters. 
Howard  lives  in  Louisiana  and  Gilbert  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Bessie  and  her  husband  have  been  life¬ 
long  missionaries  in  China,  and  Nellie’s  husband, 
Rev.  Dr.  Silas  Evans,  is  president  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  Ripon  College  in  Wisconsin.  Professor 
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Evans  was  a  very  popular  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Park  while  Nellie  was  a  student  there.  Their 
family  of  children  are  already  making  their  mark 
upon  the  world. 

The  Winchells  are  another  group  of  McAfee, 
not  Armstrong,  relatives.  Some  of  you  second 
generation  of  our  connection  can  remember  Cousin 
Sue  Wine-hell  who  lived  for  years  in  Parkville  in 
a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street.  Some 
may,  indeed,  remember  her  husband,  Homer  H. 
Winchell,  who  died  several  years  before  she  did. 
He  was  a  character,  spoke  with  a  nasal  drawl, 
carefully  picking  every  word — as  a  young  man  he 
had  been  a  school  teacher  —  and  voiced  many  a 
quaint  saying  which  was  much  quoted  by  Park 
students  of  that  day.  For  a  time  he  was  a  helper 
in  the  college,  later  was  in  business  in  Kansas  City, 
and  at  the  last  kept  a  store  in  Parkville.  His 
recipe  for  the  cooking  of  the  tough  old  roosters 
which  the  farmers  brought  in  for  him  to  sell  was 
a  classic.  Cousin  Sue,  his  wife,  was,  I  think,  a 
daughter  of  John  C.  McAfee,  brother  of  Joseph 
M.  McAfee.  She  was  thus  an  own  cousin  of  John 
Armstrong  McAfee.  The  two  brothers  were  im¬ 
migrants  from  Kentucky,  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  same  neighborhood  in  eastern  Missouri,  fel¬ 
low-elders  in  the  New  Providence  church. 

There  were  five  Winchell  children  who  came 
within  our  circle  of  acquaintance,  all  for  a  time 
students  at  Park,  and  two  of  them  graduates. 
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Alice  was  one  of  those  graduated,  married  Paul 
C.  McGeehan,  also  a  student  but  not  a  graduate, 
and  a  resident  of  Parkville,  and  they  with  their 
family  lived  in  Kansas  City,  his  headquarters  as 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  Both  are  now  dead. 
Grace  Winchell  was  the  faithful  nurse  and  home¬ 
maker  for  her  aged  mother,  and  has  since  served 
similarly  in  several  Parkville  households.  For  a 
few  years  she  was  postmistress  of  Parkville.  The 
two  youngest,  boys,  twins,  are  Howard  and 
Homer,  and  both  have  resided  for  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  eldest  of  the  five  Winchells  was 
Charles  F.,  a  graduate  of  Park  in  1887,  and  from 
1889  to  1896  professor  of  Greek  in  the  college. 
He  died  in  that  service. 

He  married  Margaretta  Best,  graduate  of  Park 
in  1891,  and  they  had  two  children,  Homer  and 
Isabella,  both  small  at  the  time  of  Professor  Win- 
chell’s  death.  The  summer  of  1896  he  went  East 
on  a  sight-seeing  trip.  While  in  New  York  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  famous  Greenwood  Cemetery  of  Brooklyn. 
It  chanced  that  there  was  a  funeral  in  progress 
which  for  some  reason  impressed  him  deeply.  He 
wrote  home  in  detail  about  it,  even  noting  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  Harriet,  wrought  in  flowers 
on  one  of  the  wreathes.  On  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney  he  became  seriously  ill,  was  taken  off  the  train 
at  Cincinnati,  and  died  there  in  a  hospital.  Two 
or  three  years  later,  through  a  devious  chain  of 
circumstances,  his  widow,  with  her  two  children, 
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was  engaged  to  make  a  home  for  a  widower  monu¬ 
ment  maker  and  his  children  near  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  Grant  R.  Pitbladdo.  They 
soon  found  the  arrangement  so  congenial  that  the 
widow  and  the  widower  married,  merged  their 
families,  and  added  to  them,  so  that  in  that  house¬ 
hold  each  parent  can  speak  of  your  children  and 
my  children  and  onr  children.  It  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  funeral  which  so  impressed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Winchell  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
cemetery  was  that  of  the  wife  whose  place  his 
widow  was  later  to  take.  Isabella  Winchell  mar¬ 
ried,  and  lives  in  the  East.  Homer  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  with  distinction  as  a  linguist,  and 
is  now  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  said  to  be  the  only  civilian 
on  the  faculty  there. 

The  Baileys 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  branch  of  the  family, 
namely,  the  two  lines  which  converge  upon  Anna 
Bailey  McAfee.  Her  father  was  a  Bailey  and  her 
mother  a  Boyd. 

You  have  no  Bailey  relatives  within  recogniz¬ 
able  propinquity,  if  you  know  what  that  means. 
Anna  Bailey  had  a  sister  and  two  brothers,  but 
none  left  descendants.  The  sister  died  when  a 
child,  one  brother  before  his  marriage,  and  the 
other  shortly  after  he  had  gained  his  education, 
had  entered  the  ministry  and  had  married.  The 
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sister  ’s  premature  death  aroused  much  sympathy 
for  the  family  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
Shortly  after,  her  mother  was  one  day  riding  into 
town,  with  little  Anna  perched  behind  on  the 
crupper  of  the  horse.  A  neighbor  woman,  sim¬ 
ilarly  mounted,  met  them  on  the  highway,  and 
stopped  for  a  chat.  She  condoled  with  the  mother 
the  loss  of  her  little  girl.  While  speaking  she 
leaned  over,  lifted  Anna’s  sunbonnet  which  shad¬ 
owed  her  face,  peaked  under,  and  sighed,  “What 
a  pity  it  was  the  pretty  one  who  was  taken !  ’  ’  Anna 
was  a  good  enough  looking  woman  do  be  able  to 
tell  that  story  in  later  life  with  considerable  relish. 
At  least  she  had  a  sense  of  humor,  as  all  of  her 
friends  had  occasion  often  to  note. 

One  brother  was  named  Howard,  and  died  of  a 
malady  which  was  then  known  as  consumption  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  our  present-day 
tuberculosis.  The  other  brother  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather,  James 
G.  Bailey.  He  was  a  college  mate  and  close  friend 
of  John  Armstrong  McAfee  in  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege.  They  had  agreed  to  enter  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  together  as  roommates,  when  pressure  upon 
John  Armstrong  McAfee  to  go  into  educational 
work  turned  him  directly  into  teaching.  It  was 
through  this  friendship,  I  presume,  that  our  two 
ancestors  became  acquainted  and  jointly  assumed 
the  grave  responsibility  of  being  our  ancestors. 
The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  woman  who 
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told  me  that  her  father  had  told  her  that  he  was 
once  engaged  to  our  Anna  Bailey.  When  she  asked 
him  why  they  were  not  married,  he  replied  dryly, 

‘  ‘  Oh,  she  found  somebody  else  whom  she  liked  bet¬ 
ter.”  So  there,  again,  you  see  how  nearly  you 
came  to  being  somebody  else.  We  certainly  do  1 
have  some  narrow  escapes  in  this  mortal  life. 

James  G.  Bailey,  the  brother,  just  ready  to  enter  : 
theological  seminary,  started  with  his  mother  on 
a  steamboat  trip  northward  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  their  home  in  eastern  Missouri.  It 
proved  that  the  boat,  coming  from  the  deep  south, 
had  aboard  cases  of  cholera,  and  James  contracted 
the  disease.  So  rapidly  and  fiercely  does  that  ter-  f 
rible  malady  work,  that  he  was  dead  by  the  time 
the  boat  had  passed  the  Iowa  line,  and  his  mother 
took  the  body  off  at  Keokuk  or  some  near-by 
stopping  point,  to  bring  it  back  down  the  river  by 
the  next  boat  going  south.  By  the  time  this  south¬ 
bound  boat  had  reached  their  home  station  she 
also  had  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  the  two 
bodies  were  taken  off  together,  and  buried  in  the 
same  grave. 

Thus  Anna  was  the  only  one  left  of  her  family. 
Her  father  had  died  some  years  previously.  He 
was  born  in  1789  and  was  a  number  of  years  older  ; 
than  his  wife,  perhaps  as  many  as  twenty.  They 
came  to  Missouri  several  years  sooner  than  did 
the  McAfees,  hailing  from  a  different  region  of 
Kentucky,  the  two  families  probably  having  not 
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known  each  other.  He  was  very  tall  and  slender, 
and  was  abnormally  bifurcated,  if  you  wish  to  put 
it  that  way.  The  fact  was,  his  legs  were  unusually 
long,  even  for  one  of  his  height.  He  was  a  man  of 
marked  dignity,  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
One  day  he  was  standing  with  a  group  of  friends 
chatting,  when  somebody  led  along  near  by  a 
diminutive  donkey.  His  friends  bantered  him  to 
mount  the  beast.  He  met  the  challenge,  but  when 
he  bestrode  his  mount,  his  feet  rested  on  the 
ground  on  both  sides,  and  the  animal  walked  out 
from  under  him.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  some 
repute  in  his  community,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Missouri. 

His  father  was  also  named  James  G.  Bailey,  so 
that  Anna’s  brother  of  the  name  was  really  James 
G.,  III.  Perhaps  James  G.,  the  first,  had  other 
children  besides  our  Missouri  James  G.,  II;  I  am 
not  sure.  If  so,  we  have  some  Bailey  relatives  of 
that  distant  connection.  There  are  many  Baileys 
scattered  through  the  country.  I  was  pained  to 
note  that  one  of  the  most  desperate  outlaws  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  book  by  the  federal  government 
was  named  Bailey,  and  from  what  was  reported 
of  him  in  the  papers  one  was  led  to  surmise  that  he 
or  his  family  hailed  from  Kentucky.  It  was  some 
little  satisfaction  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  resourceful  and  intelligent  of  his  gang,  and 
when  he  went  down  it  was  face  forward.  He  did 
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not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  Kipling's  Danny 
Deveer,  “A  sneakin',  shootin'  'ound." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  this  first 
James  G.  Bailey  owned  the  land  on  which  one  of 
the  county-seat  towns  of  Kentucky  is  now  located,  [ 
and  that  he  retained  title  till  just  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  tradition  further  avers  that  when 
he  relinquished  title  he  did  not  convey  the  land 
outright  but  leased  it  for  a  hundred  years,  at  which  ; 
time  it  was  to  revert  to  his  heirs.  Even  though  f 
that  term  of  years  has  now  elapsed  I  do  not  ob-  j 
serve  a  stampede  among  you  heirs  to  move  into 
the  pleasant  homes  to  which  you  have  now  sue-  j 
ceeded,  displacing  those  five  or  six  thousand  com-  J 
placent  Kentuckians  of  today  who  cherish  the  fond 
delusion  that  they  own  those  same  homes.  Be-  \ 
sides,  unreasonable  Kentucky  courts,  shamefully 
biased  in  favor  of  the  present  doting  interlopers,  I 
are  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  may  be  seduced  by  I 
the  legal  aphorism  that  “ possession  is  nine  points  !  j 
of  the  law."  This  is  a  hard  world,  is  it  not?  j 
where  “ there  ain’t  no  justice!" 

The  Boyds 

Here  it  is  different.  You  have  hosts  of  Boyd 
relatives.  Anna  Bailey’s  mother  was  Eliza  Boyd,  ( 
a  member  of  a  large  family.  Her  father  was  the 
pluckiest  sort  of  a  chap.  He  was  left  an  orphan  I 
when  a  mere  lad;  his  father  was  killed  by  the 
Indians.  His  mother  had  died  previously.  A  I 
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neighbor  family  of  Gordons  befriended  him,  and 
he  was  reared  in  their  home.  There  are  many 
Gordons  in  this  country,  like  the  Boyds  a  sturdy 
Scotch  family.  Be  good  to  the  Gordons  wherever 
you  meet  them ;  they  were  good  to  you  when  you 
hung  by  a  slender  thread  to  the  hereditary  tree. 
This  Boyd  lad  was  still  in  his  early  teens  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  came  on.  He  was  too  young  to 
enlist  as  a  regular  soldier  but  served  as  a  scout, 
and  so  did  he  distinguish  himself  that  Washington 
and  his  staff  presented  him  at  13  with  a  sword  in 
recognition  of  his  efficient  service  to  the  army. 

His  father,  so  promptly  killed  by  the  Indians, 
was  an  immigrant  from  Scotland  where  the  Boyds 
are  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  They  run 
back  into  a  long  line  of  earls,  and  continued  this 
status  until  one  of  them  guessed  on  the  wrong 
political  horse,  and  lost  his  earldom  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  upheaval.  In  a  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  I  was  reading  the  other  day,  I  noted 
repeated  references  to  Lord  Boyd,  and  what  he 
did  in  advancing  the  interests  of  that  unfortunate 
lady.  Their  stronghold,  the  Dean  Castle,  still 
stands,  has  been  somewhat  modernized,  and  is  oc¬ 
cupied,  though  not  now  by  a  Boyd. 

Coming  back  to  our  immediate  story,  you  must 
note  that  Eliza  Boyd,  mother  of  our  Anna  Bailey, 
had  a  favorite  sister,  named  Mary.  As  we  have 
seen,  Eliza  perished  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
while  still  in  middle  life.  “Aunt  Mary”  lived  to 
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an  advanced  age,  and  the  closing  years  were  spent 
in  Parkville,  where  a  cottage  was  erected  for  her 
on  East  Street.  This  residence  was  also  occupied 
by  a  son  and  his  family.  Aunt  Mary’s  husband’s 
and  this  son’s  name  was  Matthews.  The  son  had 
two  children,  Cleona  Belle  and  James  M.  Both 
were  graduated  from  Park.  Cleona  remained  to 
teach  in  the  Academy,  and,  bless  her  heart !  what 
a  teacher  she  was !  There  she  met  her  husband, 
Paul  P.  Boyd,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  Just  where  he  appears  in  the  Boyd  connec¬ 
tion  I  do  not  know,  though  all  the  American  Boyds 
come  of  the  old  Scotch  family.  Professor  Paul 
Boyd  has  for  years  been  dean  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  in  Lexington,  where  his  and  Cleona ’s 
two  daughters,  Virginia  and  Elizabeth,  have  j 
grown  up  and  been  educated. 

Cleona ’s  younger  brother,  James  M.  Matthews,  i 
likewise  remained  at  Park  for  a  period  of  teach-  | 
ing  after  his  graduation,  and  thereafter  continued 
in  educational  work,  serving  for  a  time  on  the  fac-  [ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Maine,  and  now  for  sev-  < 
eral  years  being  with  the  Babson  Institute,  near  r 
Boston.  His  daughter  is  this  year  a  Senior  at  I 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  where  she  is  president  of  1 
the  student  Council,  or  whatever  the  organization  j 
is  called,  which  puts  her  in  the  foremost  office  I 
within  the  election  of  the  student  body.  Her 
mother,  James  Matthews’  wife,  was  a  Graham, 
fiom  an  old  Kentucky  family  often  intermarrying 
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with  the  McAfees.  But  let  us  hack  out  of  this 
tangle,  and  begin  again. 

A  daughter  of  Aunt  Mary  Matthews  was  Eliza 
Bailey,  named  for  her  aunt  who  was  the  mother 
of  our  Anna  Bailey  McAfee.  This  Eliza  Bailey 
Matthews  married  a  Presbyterian  minister  named 
Palmer,  of  an  old  Kentucky  family;  sections  of 
the  Kentucky  woods  are  said  to  be  full  of  Palmers. 
This  particular  family  resided  in  eastern  Missouri 
originally,  but  moved  to  Parkville  shortly  after 
the  founding  of  the  college,  where  Mr.  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  helpers  and  Eliza  Bailey  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  matrons.  They  had 
six  children,  all  of  whom  were  students  at  Park, 
and  four  were  graduated.  The  eldest  was  Anna 
Bailey,  named  for  our  Anna  Bailey,  the  mother  of 
us  all.  She  went  west  as  a  missionary  teacher  in 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  schools  in  Utah, 
and  died  there  after  only  a  brief  service.  The 
other  daughter  was  Mary,  who  was  graduated  at 
Park,  taught  there  for  several  years,  and  then 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan,  where  she  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  R.  P.  Gorbold,  also  a  missionary,  now 
deceased.  She  still  lives  in  Japan,  though  recently 
retired  from  active  missionary  service.  Neither 
of  these  Palmer  girls  had  children. 

The  four  Palmer  boys  all  have  children.  The 
two  younger  were  graduated  at  Park.  The  eldest 
of  the  four  boys  was  William  L.,  who  married  a 
Dean,  sister  of  Professor  Dean,  now  secretary  and 
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treasurer  of  the  Park  Alumni  Association.  Before 
returning  to  Parkville  for  his  final  residence  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  served  in  several  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  schools  among  the  Indians,  in  the  industrial 
department.  He  died  a  number  of  years  ago.  A 
son,  Boyd  Palmer,  graduate  of  Park,  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  second  of  the  four  Palmer 
cousins  is  Edmund  S.,  who  still  resides  near  Park¬ 
ville.  Helen  Palmer,  a  daughter,  a  graduate  of 
Park,  is  a  missionary  in  Japan.  The  third  son  of 
Eliza  Bailey  Palmer  was  Philip,  a  graduate  of 
Park,  and  a  lifelong  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Iowa,  where  for  years  he  has  served  as  field  agent 
for  the  Board  of  National  Missions.  His  one 
daughter  was  educated  in  Iowa.  The  youngest  of 
the  Palmer  family  is  Marion  Boyd,  a  graduate  of 
Park,  and  now  head  of  an  important  educational 
institution  of  the  mission  Board  in  Bangkok,  Siam. 
His  wife  is  May  McClusky,  a  Park  graduate. 
Their  children  are  now  coming  on,  their  eldest  son, 
Hillman  Palmer,  being  this  year  an  interne  at  the 
great  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  so  mixed  up  that  your 
only  hope  will  be  to  wave  a  cheery  ‘‘howd’ye 
Cousin,”  to  every  Boyd  and  Matthews  and 
Graham  and  Palmer  whom  you  may  meet,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  How  many  more  distant  relatives 
there  may  be  of  the  Boyd  connection  only  an  ex¬ 
pert  genealogist  can  say.  Eliza  and  Mary  Boyd 
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had  a  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  probably 
every  Boyd  yon  may  meet  is  related  to  yon  within 
two  to  a  half  a  dozen  generations. 

Bnt  before  we  pass  on  one  more  interesting 
gronp  of  Boyds  deserves  attention.  These  will  not 
add  to  your  confusion,  for  this  immediate  line  will 
come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  a  man  who  is  now 
approaching  70.  Few  of  yon,  therefore,  have  seen 
or  will  see  any  of  the  relatives  of  this  line,  bnt 
you  should  know  who  they  were. 

One  of  Eliza  and  Mary  Boyd’s  brothers  had  a 
son  who  became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Bev. 
Carr  B.  Boyd.  He  was  thus  a  first  cousin  of  our 
Anna  Bailey,  and  she  thought  very  highly  of  him. 
He  married  Snowdie  Hall,  and  they  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  two  daughters,  Lulu  and  Georgia,  and  one 
son,  Allan.  Cousin  Carr  Boyd  died  while  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and  his  widow  married 
again,  this  time  no  relative  in  our  line.  The  sec¬ 
ond  husband’s  name  was  Moore.  There  was  one 
son,  William  P.  The  second  husband  died,  and 
Cousin  Snowdie  went  to  Parkville,  with  her  four 
children,  in  the  early  days  of  Park  College.  She 
served  as  matron  throughout  the  period  when  her 
children  were  in  school  there. 

The  youngest,  Will  Moore,  did  not  complete  his 
course  in  the  college,  but  later  entered  the  law, 
and  has  practiced  continuously  in  what  is  now 
Oklahoma,  in  the  portion  which,  when  he  took  up 
residence,  was  the  old  Indian  Territory.  Lulu 
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Boyd,  the  elder  daughter,  had  a  brilliant  mind, 
and  was  particularly  gifted  as  a  writer,  and  later 
as  a  speaker.  After  completing  her  college  course 
she  went  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  there  mar¬ 
ried  a  fellow-missionary,  Rev.  William  P.  Chal- 
fant,  a  member  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family. 
They  had  no  children.  After  a  few  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service,  Lulu  Boyd  died  in  China. 
Georgia  Boyd  developed  tuberculosis  about  the 
time  she  was  graduated  from  college.  She  was 
engaged  to  Alexander  N.  O’Brien,  a  graduate  of 
Park  in  1887.  He  was  confident  that  her  health 
could  be  restored,  and  she  rose  from  what  proved 
to  be  her  death-bed  to  be  married.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  their  marriage  she  died.  The  brother, 
Allan  Boyd,  was  graduated  from  Park  in  1889, 
and  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  After 
serving  in  two  or  three  pastorates,  he  left  the  min¬ 
istry  and  went  into  the  law,  locating  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  now  included  in  Oklahoma.  He  became 
attorney  for  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Railroad,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  finally  resulted  in  the  sale  of  that  road 
to  the  Santa  Fe  system.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  merger  he  became  a  member  of  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  is  now  located  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  system  in  Chicago.  He  has  never 
married. 

Thus  this  line  ends  with  him.  His  mother  lived 
to  be  well  past  80,  spending  many  of  the  latest 
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years  of  her  life  in  the  home  of  her  youngest  child, 
William  P.  Moore,  in  Oklahoma.  She  died  in  1934. 

Another  group  whom  you  may  hear  referring  to 
John  Armstrong  and  Anna  Bailey  McAfee  as 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  are  no  blood  rela¬ 
tion,  but  are  fully  justified  in  using  the  titles. 
During  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Ashley, 
Susie  Elrod  entered  the  household.  She  was  never 
legally  adopted,  but  she  supplied  what  the  house¬ 
hold  sorely  needed,  namely,  an  older  sister.  The 
only  blood  sister  of  the  first  generation  came  along 
at  the  last  end  of  the  procession.  And  Susie  Elrod 
supplied  the  deficiency  to  the  last  word  in  devotion 
and  skill.  She  became,  especially  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  household,  as  indispensable  to 
their  existence  as  food  and  clothing.  It  was 
u Susie,  please  do  this,”  and  “ Susie,  where ’s 
that?”  morning,  noon,  and,  indeed,  often  in  the 
night.  After  graduating  at  Park  in  the  first  class, 
that  of  1879,  she  was  later  married  to  George 
B.  Wilson,  a  fellow-student,  but  not  a  graduate. 
Both  died  years  ago.  They  had  four  children, 
three  girls  and  a  boy.  All  were  students  at 
Park.  Edith,  the  eldest,  was  graduated;  Alice, 
the  second,  advanced  almost  to  graduation,  and 
the  other  two,  Clara  and  Cleland,  were  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  classes.  Edith  is  now  Mrs.  John  Springer, 
and  resides  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  with  her 
daughter,  Marcia,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
Light.  Alice  is  Mrs.  Ralph  Oldroyd,  and  resides  in 
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Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  being  in  high  repute,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Kansas  and 
neighboring  states,  as  a  reader,  story-writer  and 
poet.  She  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom, 
Barbara  and  Elizabeth,  are  living.  Barbara  mar¬ 
ried  Harold  E.  West,  and  all  reside  in  Arkansas 
City.  Clara  is  Mrs.  Elbert  B.  Hall,  and  has  two 
talented  daughters,  Alice  and  Shirley,  all  residing 
in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Cleland,  the  youngest,  and 
the  one  son,  is  a  salesman,  residing  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  He  has  three  children,  Frances, 
married  to  Kyle  Deister,  and  John  Cleland  and 
George  B.,  boys  in  school. 

The  McAfees 

We  turn  to  the  McAfees,  and  it  is  high  time, 
since  the  pursuit  of  that  line  is  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  this  little  book. 

The  father  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee  was 
J oseph  McKamey  McAfee,  the  sturdy  farmer  and 
frontiersman  who  cut  out  the  collegian  Robertson 
and  carried  off  Priscilla  Ann  Armstrong  on  their 
honeymoon  to  their  new  home  in  eastern  Missouri. 
His  father’s  name  was  John,  who  was  a  son  of 
Samuel,  one  of  the  five  McAfee  brothers  who  did 
the  pioneering  in  Kentucky,  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  heard  a  little  and  will  hear  more.  These 
five  were  named  James,  Jr.,  William,  Samuel,  Rob¬ 
ert,  and  George.  Their  father,  James,  Sr.,  was 
the  original  immigrant  to  America,  and  his  wife, 
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Janet,  or  Jennet,  or  Jennie,  or  Jane  McMichal  or 
McMichael,  was  the  mother  of  most  of  ns  who 
bear  the  name  in  this  country.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  McAfees  in  America,  deriving  from 
other  and  later  lines  of  immigration  from  the  old 
stock  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  One 
of  these  was  the  late  James  Renwick  McAfee,  of 
New  York,  a  delightful  spirit.  Another  is  Helen 
McAfee,  editor  of  the  Yale  Review.  Neither  of 
these  derives  from  the  Kentucky  pioneers.  Marion 
McAfee,  the  popular  radio  soprano,  does  come  of 
the  Kentucky  line,  but  descended  from  which  of 
the  five  brothers  I  do  not  know.  The  noted  base¬ 
ball  pitcher,  “Bill”  McAfee,  also  comes  of  the 
Kentucky  line,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  locate 
him,  either. 

Our  James,  Sr.,  came  to  Virginia  in  1759  and 
died  there.  He  had  a  larger  family  than  the 
meager  five  who  pioneered  to  Kentucky ;  families 
were  families  in  those  days.  Probably  one  of  the 
daughters  was  the  grandmother  of  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
He,  at  any  rate,  is  said  to  have  been  a  McAfee  on 
his  mother’s  side.  James,  Sr.,  did  not  follow  the 
sons  to  Kentucky,  but  his  wife,  the  redoubtable 
Janet,  did.  She  made  the  journey  overland  from 
Virginia,  before  there  were  any  roads,  and  her 
only  means  of  transportation  was  shanks’  mares 
or  a  surefooted  horse.  She  was  already  past  70, 
and  survived  in  Kentucky  only  a  couple  of  years. 
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Her  grave  is  there  among  the  pioneers  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  by  the  hundred  thousand 
dollar  shaft  which  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
dedicated  in  October,  1934. 

James  and  Janet  came  with  some  of  their  large 
family  of  children  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  As 
your  history  makes  clear,  there  was  a  spirited 
migration  of  the  Scotch  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 
ministers  were  eager  to  dominate  the  island  for 
Protestantism.  The  plan  did  not  work  out  quite 
as  expected,  and  there  was  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  arrangements  under  which  the  Scotch 
took  up  residence  there.  One  phase  of  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction  was  the  large  re-migration  of  the 
Scotch  settlers  to  America.  Our  James  and  Janet 
joined  this  new  trek.  Back  of  them  the  line  runs 
into  Scotland  with  three  Johns  in  succession. 
That  carries  us  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  which  is  far  enough,  is  it  not! 
Three  hundred  years  or  more.  By  that  time  the 
Scotch  highlanders  were  not  so  mindful  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  they  were  of  the  identity  and  coherence 
of  the  clan.  You  were  simply  a  member  of  the 
clan,  and  only  incidentally  a  John  or  a  Malcolm. 
The  clan  name  was  Macduffie.  How  anybody  ever 
got  McAfee  out  of  that  has  always  been  much  of 
a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  observed,  however,  that 
if  you  pronounce  the  name  Macduffie  very  fast 
and  bear  down  hard  with  the  accent  on  the  Mac 
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and  the  -fie,  you  soon  get  something  which  sounds 
like  McAfee  after  repeating  the  name  several 
times.  Try  it. 

There  are  many  Macduffies  in  this  country,  and 
some  Duffles,  doubtless  all  from  the  old  clan.  The 
distinguished  writer  of  sea  stories  spells  his  name 
McFee.  I  had  a  classmate,  a  Scotch  Canadian, 
who  wrote  the  name  MacPhie.  The  styles  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  variations  upon  the  name  are  almost  in¬ 
numerable.  The  old  clan  organization  went  to 
pieces  through  deadly  fighting  during  numerous 
Scottish  wars,  and  the  remnants  are  said  to  have 
merged  with  the  Campbells  and  the  MacDonalds. 
The  clan  tartan  is  not  very  handsome,  the  plaid 
being  monotonous,  red  predominating,  but  the  coat 
of  arms  is  rather  nifty.  You  can  readily  look  them 
up  if  you  are  interested. 

You  must  have  observed  that  all  four  of  our 
ancestral  lines  drive  back  into  Scotland,  the  Mc¬ 
Afee  and  Armstrong  into  the  highlands,  and  the 
Bailey  and  the  Boyd  into  the  lowlands.  Whatever 
you  may  have  in  your  makeup  of  courage  and  dar¬ 
ing — we  shall  not  say  hotheadedness — and  deter¬ 
mination — nor  shall  we  say  stubbornness — you 
owe  to  the  Armstrongs  and  McAfees.  Whatever 
you  have  of  canniness  and  poise  and  reserve  force 
and  more  determination  you  get  from  the  Baileys 
and  Boyds.  Your  sense  of  humor  and  thrift  and 
still  more  determination  you  get  from  all  four. 
All  of  these  qualities  of  character  are  worth  culti- 
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vating,  any  excess  of  one  being  tempered  by  the 
others. 

We  return  to  the  five  Kentucky  pioneers  and 
their  families.  James,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  and  the 
leader  in  all  common  enterprises.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  great  force  and  capacity  for 
leadership.  After  the  group  had  settled  down  in 
Kentucky,  each  on  his  own  large  farm,  James 
built  the  first  stone  residence  in  Kentucky.  It 
still  stands  and  is  occupied,  but  not  by  a  McAfee. 
The  walls  are  thick  enough  to  serve  for  a  fort. 
James  lived  in  it  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  continued  until  he  was  88. 

All  of  the  five  had  large  families,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  William.  Whether  he  has  any  descendants 
now  living  I  do  not  know.  He  became  a  captain 
of  the  local  militia,  and  during  an  Indian  uprising 
chased  a  hostile  band  up  into  Ohio.  In  leading  his 
company  he  was  severely  wounded.  They  brought 
him  back  on  a  horse  to  the  Ohio  River,  where  his 
wife  joined  him,  but  he  got  no  nearer  home.  They 
buried  him  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Robert  was  a  lively  and  resourceful  individual. 
There  are  many  of  his  descendants  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  A  bachelor  son  of  the 
same  name  we  have  already  been  introduced  to, 
the  literary  General  of  the  war  of  1812.  On  one 
of  the  preliminary  journeys  into  Kentucky,  while 
they  were  still  in  the  process  of  surveying  and  or¬ 
ganizing  their  farms,  and  before  the  families  had 
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been  brought  in,  a  company  of  which  the  pioneer 
Robert  was  one  came  in  by  the  Ohio  River.  Re¬ 
turning  home  to  Virginia,  they  concluded  to  go 
overland.  It  chanced  that  a  terrible  drought  had 
spread  over  all  that  region  during  that  season. 
The  pioneering  party  was  dependent  for  food  on 
the  game  which  they  might  secure  day  by  day, 
usually  amply  abundant.  So  numerous  were  deer 
and  buffalo  and  other  large  as  well  as  small  game 
that  the  paths  made  by  their  visits  to  the  salt  licks 
in  the  region  were  beaten  as  hard  as  a  thorough¬ 
fare.  But  the  drought  had  that  season  driven 
practically  all  of  the  game  to  greener  pastures. 
The  party  tramped  for  days  without  seeing  any 
wild  life  within  gunshot.  Their  situation  became 
desperate,  what  with  the  heat,  thirst,  and  the 
lack  of  food.  All  finally  sank  down  in  despair,  be¬ 
moaning  their  apparently  certain  fate,  all  except 
Robert.  He  pressed  on  over  the  brow  of  the  next 
hill,  and  soon  the  report  of  his  rifle  brought  the  de¬ 
spairing  party  to  their  feet,  and  the  hope  which 
the  rifleshot  inspired  nerved  them  to  follow  its 
leading.  Surely  enough,  Robert’s  trusty  rifle  had 
brought  down  a  vagrant  deer  which  had  lingered 
in  search  of  pasturage  in  a  less  exposed  dell.  This 
and  similar  experiences,  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
all  sorts  of  perils  during  the  early  days  of  settle¬ 
ment,  prompted  the  naming  of  the  famous  old 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  McAfee  settlement: 
New  Providence.  This  organization  celebrated  its 
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150th  anniversary  with  great  ceremony  during  the 
summer  of  1934.  Later  generations  of  McAfees 
and  those  of  other  families  from  the  same  Ken¬ 
tucky  community,  who  settled  in  Marion  County, 
Missouri,  transported  the  name  to  that  locality 
where  another  famous  New  Providence  church,  a 
hundred  years  old  this  year,  is  still  maintained. 

George  was  apparently  much  of  a  family  man, 
and  has  numbers  of  descendants  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Champ  Clark’s  line  leads  back  to  him. 

Samuel  is  our  ancestor.  When  you  visit  the  old 
McAfee  settlement  in  Kentucky,  not  far  from 
Harrodsburg,  where  a  McAfee  post  office  is  still 
maintained,  and  announce  that  you  are  a  McAfee 
descendant,  the  neighbors  will  ask  whether  you 
are  a  James  or  a  Robert  or  what.  You  must  speak 
up  bravely,  “I  am  a  Samuel.”  This  puts  you  in 
a  large  company,  for  there  are  many  Samuel  de¬ 
scendants,  numbers  besides  those  of  our  imme¬ 
diate  group.  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
sturdy  type,  neither  a  James  nor  a  Robert,  but 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  constancy  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  During  the  early  days  the  settlement  was 
greatly  imperiled  by  the  Indians.  For  years  the 
settlers  carried  their  rifles  to  church  with  them, 
as  upon  every  other  occasion  when  they  left  home. 
Word  came  one  day  that  Indians  had  been  seen 
skulking  in  the  near-by  forest.  Samuel  and  one 
of  the  other  brothers  went  out  scouting  to  locate 
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the  marauders.  Samuel  soon  located  one  with  a 
vengeance ;  a  lusty  brave  arose  out  of  hiding  im¬ 
mediately  in  his  path.  The  two  lifted  their  rifles 
at  the  same  moment.  They  were  so  close  together 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  two  guns  almost  over¬ 
lapped.  They  pulled  their  triggers  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  rifle  of  the  Indian  missed  fire  and  Sam¬ 
uel  ’s  did  not.  Suppose  it  had  been  the  other  way 
around!  That  is  how  near  you  came  to  being  a 
Shawnee  brave  or  squaw  living  today  down  in 
Oklahoma,  whither  remnants  of  the  old  Shawnee 
tribe  were  transported  long  ago  by  the  United 
States  government. 

As  early  as  1773  a  company  led  by  James  Mc¬ 
Afee  went  into  Kentucky  to  survey  land  for  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  relatives  back  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Two  other  McAfee  brothers  were  included 
in  the  party,  neither  being  Samuel.  This  was  a 
year  before  Harrod  and  his  company  pressed  into 
the  region.  The  170th  anniversary  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  fort  at  what  is  now  Harrodsburg  was, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  celebrated  with  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  fall  of  1934,  with  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  as  the  principal  speaker,  and  dedicating 
a  monument  costing  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  site  chosen  by  these  earlier  McAfee  surveyors 
was  less  than  ten  miles  from  Harrod ’s  fort.  After 
laying  out  their  prospective  farms,  they  returned 
to  Virginia,  intending  to  bring  in  their  families 
during  the  following  or  an  early  season.  Disturb- 
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ances  incident  to  the  Revolutionary  War  inter¬ 
posed,  and  though  they  made  other  visits  to  the 
locality,  in  succeeding  years,  the  McAfee  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  land  originally  surveyed  in  1773  was 
not  completed  until  about  1779.  Not  only  were 
Virginians  occupied  with  military  duty  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  war  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  the 
British  stirred  up  the  Indians  of  the  Kentucky 
and  other  hinterland  to  make  themselves  as  obnox¬ 
ious  as  possible.  For  a  few  years  the  region  was 
not  hospitable  to  settlers  and  their  families,  as 
numerous  pioneer  companies  found  to  their  grief 
and  loss. 

McAfee  ancestors  were  much  engaged,  one  place 
and  another,  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Dis¬ 
astrous  fires  in  county  courthouses  and  elsewhere 
have  carried  off  many  of  the  official  records.  The 
McAfee  women  folk  of  our  connection  who  have 
aspired  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  usually 
made  their  claim  through  descent  from  a  Garret 
Dorland,  whose  commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  has  been  preserved  and 
photographic  copies  are  readily  obtainable.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  wife  of 
Major  Lanty  Armstrong,  whose  record  in  the  war 
of  1812  we  have  noted,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
our  Priscilla  Ann  Armstrong.  Lt.  Dorland  is  thus 
two  removes  from  the  direct  McAfee  line,  but  he 
is  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  your  revo- 
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lutionary  regimentals,  and  is  just  as  directly  our 
ancestor  as  are  any  of  the  McAfee  name  in  his 
generation. 

John  Armstrong  McAfee 

We  now  have  sufficient  background  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  a  few  pages  directly  about  the  head  of  our 
immediate  group.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  son 
of  Joseph,  son  of  John,  son  of  Samuel,  son  of 
James,  Sr.,  son  of  John,  son  of  John,  son  of  John, 
of  the  Highland  Scottish  clan  of  the  Macduffies. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Marion  County,  north¬ 
eastern  Missouri,  December  12, 1831,  the  first  child 
in  the  new  home  set  up  by  Joseph  McKamey  Mc¬ 
Afee  and  Priscilla  Ann  Armstrong  McAfee, 
honeymoon  immigrants  from  McAfee  settlement 
in  Kentucky.  The  post  office  which  the  family 
commonly  used  was  Emerson,  Missouri. 

This  was  a  frontier  home.  The  farm  was  new 
land  acquired  directly  from  the  government.  This 
new  McAfee  pioneer  had  not  the  problem  of  his 
grandfather  and  his  kin  in  driving  the  Indian  out 
of  his  domain;  here  all  that  had  been  previously 
attended  to.  By  1830  the  national  policy  had  as¬ 
signed  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River  as 
permanent  Indian  country,  and  only  a  few  years 
later  the  last  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Missouri,  far 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  were  to  be 
taken  over  for  unrestricted  white  settlement. 
Northwards  in  Iowa  there  were  still  remnants  of 
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the  Indian  population,  and  in  that  region  there 
were  later  to  be  some  disturbances  growing  out 
of  the  age-long  clash  between  the  feebler  and  more 
aggressive  races,  but  none  of  these  problems  dis- 
tuibed  the  community  in  which  John  Armstrong 
McAfee  grew  up.  The  region  was  not  wild  and 
woolly ;  it  was  simply  new  and  raw. 

But  it  was  aspiring.  All  around  were  neighbors 
of  the  same  stock  and  pioneer  inheritance  with  his 
family.  Most  of  them  were  from  the  same  part  of 
Kentucky.  Several  families  were  McAfees,  one  of 
them  that  of  John  C.  McAfee,  brother  of  Joseph 
M.,  and  others  less  directly  related  by  blood.  Nor 
was  the  population  content  merely  to  grub  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  soil.  There  were  lively  aspirations 
to  culture.  The  New  Providence  church,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  had  been  transplanted  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  name  from  the  old  Kentucky 
home.  In  the  same  county,  and  not  far  away,  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  many  wildcat  educa¬ 
tional  projects  of  the  "West  had  already  flourished 
its  brief  day  and  had  come  to  ruin  before  John 
Armstrong  McAfee  came  of  age  to  avail  of  its 
benefits.  This  was  the  famous  Marion  College,  and 
a  sad  ruin  it  was.  An  observer  of  the  period 
paints  a  most  dismal  picture.  Remember  that  in 
1837  the  entire  country  experienced  a  depression 
which  quite  throws  into  the  shade  most  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  depression  through  which  we  have 
been  passing.  J ohn  Armstrong  McAfee  was  then 
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six  years  of  age.  We  of  later  generations  think 
we  know  something  of  booms  and  ambitious  real 
estate  and  other  development  projects,  but  these 
ancestors  of  ours  could  give  the  boomers  of  today 
several  pointers. 

The  inevitable  crash  following  such  wild  spec¬ 
ulation  fell  with  terrific  force.  Almost  every  fi¬ 
nancial  venture  blew  up,  and  ambitious  schemes 
went  to  smash.  I  have  often  heard  John  Arm¬ 
strong  McAfee  tell  of  the  terrible  discourage¬ 
ments  of  farming  in  his  youth,  when  bacon  grown 
and  cured  on  the  farm  was  sold  in  the  nearest 
market  for  a  cent  a  pound  when  it  could  be  sold 
at  all,  and  a  two-year-old  steer  went  for  seven  or 
eight  dollars.  This  Marion  College  project  and 
the  supporting  community,  which  was  one  of  the 
loftiest  flights  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  Nelson  and  his 
high-flying  associates,  was  caught  in  the  general 
collapse.  Listen  to  this,  from  a  visitor  to  the 
region  in  1846,  when  John  Armstrong  McAfee 
was  15  years  old,  at  just  the  age  when  you  were  in 
high  school  getting  ready  for  the  college  which 
was  more  or  less  readily  within  your  reach.  The 
traveler  saw  ‘ ‘land  which  had  been  sold  for  $100 
an  acre,  but  is  now  not  worth  $5  .  .  .  threaded 
my  way  with  difficulty,  as  the  mud  was  kneedeep 
.  .  .  crossed  the  bridge,  and  was  then  fairly  on 
land  once  sold  for  city  lots  to  the  heedless  spec¬ 
ulators  of  the  East.  Houses  standing  on  piles 
which  had  once  been  very  respectable  in  their  ap- 
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pearance,  now  stand  blackened  and  grim  in  the 
sun,  like  old  ruins.  Their  clapboards  are  falling 
off,  their  windows  broken  out  and  doors  gone. 
Beneath  and  around  them  all  is  mud  and  rank 
weeds  or  prairie  grass.  The  genius  of  desolation 
broods  over  the  land.  .  .  .  With  difficulty  I  got 
through  the  mud  to  a  warehouse.  .  .  .  In  it  I  saw 
a  plan  of  the  city,  as  it  was  presented  in  New 
York  by  the  speculators.  It  was  nearly  a  yard 
square,  and  well  printed.  The  plan  embraced 
about  three  miles  in  length,  .  .  .  and  one  or  more 
in  rear.  ...  As  I  looked  upon  the  place  I  could 
scarcely  realize  the  compound  of  religious  folly 
and  ambition  united  to  such  utter  destitution  of 
common  sense,  and  fraud.”  Commenting  on  what 
he  saw  of  Marion  College  itself  the  same  traveler 
remarks:  “Here  is  the  famous  speculation  Col¬ 
lege  heard  of  for  thousands  of  miles  around.  Some 
of  the  buildings  were  constructed  with  a  good  deal 
of  taste,  and  occupy  good  sites.  Some  are  fast 
going  to  ruin,  windows  broken  out  and  doors  off. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  ’  ’ 

Yet  neither  the  collapse  of  this  ambitious  enter¬ 
prise,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  overreach- 
ings  of  his  tragic  career,  lost  Dr.  David  Nelson 
standing  in  this  McAfee  household.  He  continued 
to  the  day  of  J ohn  Armstrong  McAfee ’s  death  one 
of  his  greatest  heroes,  as  he  was  the  object  of  the 
unfailing  devotion  of  his  father,  Joseph  McAfee. 
The  latter,  a  good  Presbyterian  elder,  learned  one 
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day  that  on  the  following  Sunday,  Dr.  Nelson  was 
to  preach  at  a  point  some  ten  miles  distant.  He 
made  the  journey  and  was  on  hand  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  the  service.  Dr.  Nelson  hailed 
him  as  the  only  elder  present  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  forward  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  sacrament.  Joseph  McAfee  was  non¬ 
plused  to  understand  how  a  communion  service 
could  be  carried  through  without  the  conventional 
equipment.  When  the  time  came  in  the  service, 
Dr.  Nelson  drew  a  small  white  cloth  from  his 
pocket,  spread  it  upon  a  bench,  brought  a  cup  from 
another  pocket,  from  another  a  square  of  bread, 
and  from  still  another  a  small  bottle  of  wine.  And 
so  the  fixings  were  all  provided  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  seven  or  eight 
church  members  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  assembled. 

This  household  supported  Dr.  Nelson’s  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  That  doc¬ 
trine  got  the  fiery  preacher  into  no  end  of  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  region.  He  was  again  and  again  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life.  The  famous  song,  which  J ohn 
Armstrong  McAfee  all  his  life  delighted  to  sing, 
“My  days  are  gliding  swiftly  by,”  was  composed 
by  Dr.  Nelson,  as  he  waited,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  twilight  of  a  gloomy 
evening,  for  a  boat  to  take  him  across  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  side,  out  of  the  pursuit  of  his  political  ene¬ 
mies.  “Just  before,  the  shining  shore,  we  may 
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almost  discover,”  in  the  refrain  of  the  song,  is 
thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  lights  of 
Quincy,  which  he  could  see  across  the  river.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book,  “The  Cause  and  Cure 
of  Infidelity,”  which  I  imagine  John  Armstrong 
McAfee  referred  to  more  times  in  his  later  life 
than  he  did  to  any  other  book,  except  the  Bible. 

This  was  a  very  devout  home.  It  was  a  common 
saying  among  the  neighbors  that  if  Joe  McAfee's 
house  should  get  afire,  he  would  assemble  the 
household  and  conduct  family  prayers  before  they 
began  putting  out  the  fire.  Somebody  in  that 
household  must  have  encouraged  the  red-headed 
farmer  boy  in  studious  ambitions.  The  ordinary 
facilities  of  school  training  were  out  of  reach,  but 
he  saw  to  it  that  a  good  supply  of  hickory  bark 
was  laid  in  during  the  day,  and  throughout  the 
long  winter  evenings  he  lay  with  his  back  toward 
the  fireplace,  his  book  held  high  and  illuminated 
by  the  hickory  bark  fire,  while  he  read  of  Socrates 
and  Themistocles  and  Alcibiades,  all  deliciously 
mispronounced,  and  stored  up  much  other  infor¬ 
mation  which  later  enabled  him  to  qualify  with 
advanced  standing  in  the  Watson  Seminary  and 
later  still  in  Westminster  College. 

He  was  well  past  20  before  he  could  get  away 
from  home  to  seek  this  formal  education.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  a  troop  of  children  coming  on  at  the 
rate  of  one  each  18  months  or  two  years.  Grub- 
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bing  a  living  out  of  a  farm  for  the  growing  family 
in  those  parlous  days  could  successfully  qualify 
as  the  strenuous  life,  and  left  little  time  or  energy 
for  any  other  pursuit.  The  family  could  not  get 
on  without  him  at  hard  work  every  day  on  the 
farm. 

But  by  the  time  he  was  22  he  began  to  break 
away.  He  went  to  school  for  a  few  months.  He 
came  home  and  worked  for  a  few  months.  He 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  made  enough  money 
to  support  himself  and  hire  a  substitute  on  the 
farm.  He  backed  and  filled,  and  during  the  next 
six  years  wormed  his  way  through  the  Watson 
Seminary  and  through  Westminster  College, 
teaching  part  time  in  the  seminary  while  enrolled 
as  a  student  in  the  college.  He  was  graduated  in 
1859,  when  in  his  28th  year.  He  had  decided  upon 
the  orthodox  procedure  in  entering  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry,  and  had  engaged  his  room  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  But  at  Watson 
Seminary  his  educational  godfather,  Rev.  Josiah 
Gr.  Poage,  was  growing  old,  and  wished  soon  to  re¬ 
tire.  John  Armstrong  McAfee  was  pressed  to 
take  up  educational  work.  He  yielded,  accepted 
a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary,  was 
married  in  August  of  that  summer,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  succeeded  his  old-time  teacher  in  the 
principalship  of  the  Watson  Seminary. 
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The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Early  Life 
of  Your  Two  Ancestors 

Right  here  is  the  best  place  to  bring  into  clearer 
outline  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  these 
two  ancestors  of  yours  got  their  start.  John  Arm¬ 
strong  McAfee  has  just  won  through,  and  is  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  lifework.  We  have  already  noted 
some  features  of  those  times.  But  get  the  setting 
in  larger  and  clearer  definition. 

The  nation  was  still  young.  Following  its  found¬ 
ing  the  first  succession  of  Presidents  had  included 
only  members  of  the  political  aristocracy  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  one  of  the  intellectual  Brahmins  of 
New  England.  By  1824  the  West  had  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  its  phenomenal  development,  and  the 
frontier  population  had,  along  with  many  common 
folks  in  the  older  states,  grown  very  restive  under 
the  smug  political  domination  of  these  elder  states¬ 
men.  What  had  been  going  on  in  Kentucky  had 
already  been  almost  duplicated  elsewhere.  As  we 
have  seen,  your  McAfee  ancestors  made  the  first 
survey  for  homes  in  this  new  country  in  1773. 
Theretofore  Kentucky,  and  all  adjacent  territory, 
was  terra  incognita.  Daniel  Boone  had  made  a 
few  vagrant  excursions  into  it,  and  a  few  others 
had  cautiously  followed  him  a  little  way.  But 
there  were  no  white  settlements  whatever  any¬ 
where  in  the  region.  Yet  by  1792,  less  than  20 
years  later,  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Amer- 
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ican  Union  as  a  sovereign  state,  with  a  settled 
population  of  over  70,000  white  people. 

Consider  that  this  was  before  the  day  of  rail¬ 
roads,  or  even  highways.  It  was  a  prodigy  of 
pioneering  enterprise.  By  1824  several  other 
states  had  been  carved  out  of  this  wilderness  and 
had  been  peopled  with  hardy  pioneers.  The  gen¬ 
eral  political  restlessness  expressed  itself  in  the 
thrusting  forward  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  West.  In  his 
youth  the  most  notorious  swashbuckling  blade  of 
all  the  frontier.  Later  a  military  hero  of  the  first 
rank,  through  his  marvelous  achievements  in  the 
Indian  wars.  The  victory  of  American  arms  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  under  his  leadership  in 
the  war  of  1812  was  distinctly  miraculous.  Though 
already  grizzled  with  rash  living  and  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  he  was  pushed  into  the  political  arena.  The 
political  confusion  was  hopeless  in  that  election. 
Jackson  led  in  the  voting,  but  nobody  was  elected. 
The  choice  of  a  President  went  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  supporters  of  the  candidates  ranking 
second  and  third  after  Jackson  in  the  popular 
election,  formed  what  was  at  the  time  denounced 
as  a  scandalous  deal,  whereby  the  former  was 
chosen  to  the  presidency  with  the  understanding 
that  the  latter  should  become  his  Secretary  of 
State.  Thus  Jackson,  the  plurality  candidate  in 
the  popular  election,  was  left  out  entirely. 
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He  was  sore.  His  supporters  were  sore  and 
wrathful.  Followed  four  years  of  seething,  bub¬ 
bling,  boiling  political  turmoil,  with  a  second  of 
the  New  England  Brahmins  administering  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  government  at  Washington,  and  grow¬ 
ing  every  day  more  disgusted  with  his  job.  Then 
came  the  election  of  1828.  Jackson  was  four  years 
older  still,  but  red-hot  with  resentment  over  his 
treatment  in  1824  and  subsequently,  and  backed  by 
a  popular  resentment,  especially  in  this  new  West, 
which  was  even  hotter.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected,  and  his  smug  predecessor  hurried  off 
home  to  New  England  in  such  disgust  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  tarry  for  the  inauguration  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Then  such  a  riot  of  financial  speculation  and 
economic  confusion  broke  forth  as  has  not  at  any 
other  time  been  known  in  the  nation’s  history. 
We  have  noted  some  of  its  expression  in  eastern 
Missouri.  The  same  and  even  more  lurid  stories 
came  from  every  section  of  the  country.  Banks 
were  born  out  of  soap  bubbles.  The  most  ambi¬ 
tious  commercial  enterprises  were  swung  into 
space  suspended  from  a  shoestring.  Public  land 
went  like  hot  cakes.  Empires  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  were  flung  out  to  anybody  who  would  adven¬ 
ture  into  the  new  country.  Our  honeymooning  an¬ 
cestors  entered  eastern  Missouri  in  the  first  flood 
of  this  torrent. 
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The  public  treasury  was  glutted  through  the  sale 
of  lands.  For  the  first  and  last  time  in  history  the 
national  debt  was  completely  wiped  out,  and  the 
federal  treasury  so  overflowed  with  funds  that  the 
surplus  became  a  national  menace,  and  millions 
were  poured  forth  in  outright  grants  to  the  states 
in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  flood  of  money 
threatening  to  swamp  the  federal  government. 

We  have  seen  also  some  of  the  effects  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  which  inevitably  followed  this  eight  years  of 
economic  riot  while  Jackson  was  serving  his  two 
terms  in  the  presidency.  This  collapse  was  as 
complete  and  widespread  as  was  the  speculative 
orgy  which  had  preceded  and  caused  it.  Scarcely 
a  bank  remained  open  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Large  sections  went  altogether  bankrupt.  The 
nation’s  finances  were  in  chaos.  Probably  most 
of  you  know  the  general  outlines  of  the  story  from 
your  history  textbooks. 

Following  this  there  reigned  protracted  and  al¬ 
most  unredeemed  political  confusion.  Poor  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren,  who  succeeded  Jackson  in  the 
presidency,  able  politician  though  he  was,  was 
overwhelmed  in  the  turmoil.  Each  of  his  succes¬ 
sors  for  a  generation  met  a  similar  fate.  From 
Jackson  to  Lincoln  not  one  of  the  presidents  was 
reelected  to  succeed  himself.  The  voters  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted.  They  only  knew  that  no¬ 
body  could  satisfy  them  for  long.  During  this 
period  politicians  found  no  security,  political 
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parties  went  to  pieces,  reformed  and  flew  into  new 
pieces.  No  efficient  political  leadership  was  pos¬ 
sible.  Some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  onr  his¬ 
tory  went  down  in  tragic  defeat  to  their  graves, 
utterly  frustrated  in  their  lifelong  ambition  to  win 
the  presidency,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  Two  different 
wornout  military  war-horses  were  put  into  the 
presidential  office  during  this  period,  for  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever  except  that  their  military  records 
glittered.  They  were  utterly  devoid  of  political 
ability.  One  died  within  the  first  month  of  his 
assuming  office,  and  the  other  survived  his  in¬ 
auguration  by  a  little  more  than  a  year.  The  vice- 
president  who  automatically  succeeded  the  first 
was  perhaps  the  most  stubborn  political  doctri¬ 
naire  in  our  national  history,  and  belonged  to  a 
different  political  party  from  that  of  his  chief,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fatuously  put  on  the  ticket  by  political  op¬ 
ponents  purely  for  purposes  of  vote-catching.  The 
vice-president  succeeding  to  the  presidency  on  the 
death  in  office  of  the  other  military  hero  was  a 
political  nondescript  included  on  the  ticket  jto 
catch  votes  in  a  doubtful  section  of  the  country. 

So  it  went  all  during  that  era,  from  Jackson’s 
surrender  of  the  office  in  1836  to  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion  in  1860.  And  so  confirmed  was  this  political 
confusion  by  that  time,  that  Lincoln  himself,  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  with  the  prestige  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  behind  him,  was  among  the  many  who 
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believed  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  returned  to 
the  presidency  in  the  election  of  the  autumn  of 
that  year. 

Meantime  what  were  these  two  ancestors  of 
yours  doing?  They  were  getting  born,  growing 
up,  securing  an  education,  largely  by  their  own 
efforts,  an  education  of  the  highest  grade  known 
to  that  time  and  region,  and  were  just  setting  out 
exultantly  upon  their  life-work,  as  popular  a  pair 
of  young  folks  among  their  many  friends  as  might 
have  been  found  in  the  land,  talented  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  their  job.  John  Armstrong  McAfee 
was  born  just  as  this  riot  of  economic  speculation 
was  getting  into  full  swing,  and  Anna  Bailey  was 
born  in  the  first  crash  of  the  collapse.  They  had 
to  make  all  their  preparations  for  life  amid  the 
baffling  confusion  which  followed.  Tut !  Tut !  you 
youngsters  of  today  who  think  you  are  suffering  a 
hard  fate  in  troublous  times.  Tut!  again;  posi¬ 
tively,  tut !  You  do  not  know  what  hard  times  are. 

Anna  Waddell  Bailey 

Now  that  we  have  brought  John  Armstrong  Mc¬ 
Afee  up  to  his  marriage,  we  must  bring  along 
Anna  Bailey  to  participate  in  the  event.  Her 
middle  name  is  that  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
Kentucky  family.  What  was  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Bailey  or  Boyd  families  I  do 
not  know,  but  presumably  there  had  been  some 
intermarrying.  I  follow  here  the  spelling  of  the 
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name  which  the  Waddells  of  Kentucky  commonly 
use.  Our  Anna  Bailey  habitually  wrote  W.  as 
her  middle  initial  throughout  her  later  life,  and 
when  she  had  occasion  to  use  the  full  name  she 
always  wrote  it  Waddle.  Furthermore,  whereas 
the  Kentucky  Waddells  commonly  place  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  last  syllable  she  brought  it  down  firm 
and  strong  on  the  first.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  but  was  probably  confident  that  she  would 
never  attain  such  obesity,  or,  if  you  prefer,  take 
on  such  matronly  weight,  as  to  make  that  spelling 
and  pronunciation  seem  funny.  Nor  did  she.  She 
was  not  fat  at  forty,  nor  at  any  other  age,  but  con¬ 
tinued  spare  and  slender  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
When  she  was  strong  enough  to  walk  at  all,  she 
walked  with  a  firm  and  straightforward  step. 

She  was  born  after  the  family  moved  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  As  we  have  seen,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
four  children  to  attain  advanced  maturity,  though 
one  brother  finished  college  and  was  married  be¬ 
fore  his  sudden  death  by  cholera. 

Of  her  early  education  I  cannot  remember  that 
she  said  much  later.  One  incident  stands  out.  As 
a  little  girl  she  attended  a  school  whose  teacher 
was  a  man  of  the  old  order  of  disciplinarians. 
The  school  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  He 
saw  to  it,  however,  that  the  seats  were  arranged 
so  that  the  pupils’  backs  were  to  the  steamboats 
passing  on  the  stream,  and  one  strict  rule  was  that 
no  pupil  should  turn  to  watch  the  boats  going  by. 
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One  warm  day  with  the  doors  and  windows  open, 
and  a  drowsy  atmosphere  in  the  school  highly  in¬ 
centive  to  scrutiny  of  steamboats  rather  than 
decimals  in  an  arithmetic,  a  boat  came  chaffing 
along.  The  schoolmaster  from  his  desk  facing  the 
river  said  in  a  musing  tone,  “I  wonder  what  the 
name  of  that  boat  is.”  An  alert  youngster  who 
turned  to  help  him  out  by  ascertaining  the  name, 
was  promptly  called  forward  to  receive  the  pun¬ 
ishment  prescribed  for  the  offense  of  turning  in 
his  seat. 

Years  afterwards  when  the  family  had  moved  to 
Parkville,  my  mother,  strolling  through  the  old 
village  cemetery  north  of  town,  came  upon  the 
grave  of  that  very  man,  who  seems  unaccountably 
to  have  strayed  to  that  far-away  locality.  There¬ 
after  in  looking  toward  or  speaking  of  that  grave 
she  seemed  rather  glad  it  was  a  grave  and  to  hope 
that  it  was  deep. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  Elizabeth  Aull 
Seminary  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  thereafter 
taught  in  the  girls  ’  seminary  which  is  now  Linden- 
wood  College,  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  It  is  the 
family  tradition  that  she  was  already  teaching  at 
17.  This  was  possible  because  you  must  know  that 
you  had  a  very  bright  female  ancestor,  and  also 
because  the  courses  in  the  institutions  for  women 
in  those  days  were  not  so  protracted  as  they  are 
now.  She  was  not  a  grave  and  bespectacled 
youngster,  but  rather,  from  all  accounts,  a  rea- 
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sonably  vivacious  and  at  the  same  time  an  un¬ 
usually  capable  young  woman ;  it  was  safe  to  make 
her  a  teacher  at  17.  She  was  intellectually  com¬ 
petent.  After  I  was  old  enough  to  have  dipped  a 
bit  into  metaphysics,  I  was  talking  with  her  one 
day,  exploiting  some  of  the  theories  which  were  or 
were  not  in  the  books  I  had  been  reading.  After 
a  time  she  said,  “Well,  my  son,  I  have  not  gone 
into  those  fields  and  I  cannot  follow  that  reason¬ 
ing.’’  A  feeling  came  over  me,  something  like 
physical  dizziness;  that  my  mother  was  not  at 
home  in  any  range  of  the  intellectual  or  practical 
life  had  never  before  occurred  to  me.  Intellec¬ 
tually  competent,  she  was  also  eminently  practical 
and  a  capable  manager.  Yes,  she  must  have  been 
a  splendid  teacher. 

Of  her  and  J ohn  Armstrong  McAfee ’s  courtship 
I  never  knew  any  details.  I  remember  how  she 
used  to  reproach  herself  for  being  fretful  with  a 
young  Negro  girl  who  adored  Miss  Anne,  as  she 
was  then  known,  and  kept  up  an  annoying  rattle 
at  the  window  shutter  so  that  she  could  peek  in  and 
see  the  bride  being  bedecked  for  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony.  It  is  of  record,  however,  that  other  brides 
have  lacked  unfailing  poise  while  being  prepared 
for  similar  events. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  two  grew  out  of  the  col¬ 
lege  friendship  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee  and 
James  Gr.  Bailey,  as  already  noted.  The  former 
was  a  very  vigorous,  up-and-coming  young  man, 
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and  the  best  singer  in  college — at  least  the  most 
nproarions.  How  long  they  were  engaged  I  do  not 
know  either,  but  long  enough  for  them  to  be  ready 
for  marriage  the  summer  after  John  Armstrong 
McAfee  was  graduated  from  college,  he  28  and 
she  21. 

The  Life-Work  of  the  Two 

We  shall  take  this  period,  important  as  it  is, 
with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump,  for  others  have  already 
written  and  spoken  about  the  careers  of  these  two, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  a  great  deal  more  will  he 
said  and  written.  We  shall  here  be  concerned  only 
with  sampling  their  human  qualities,  and  shall 
seek  to  learn  what  kind  of  folk  they  were. 

You  may  remember  that  I  said  on  the  first  page 
in  the  preface  of  this  little  book  that  these  two 
were  educators.  Here  they  are  getting  down  to 
their  life-work,  and  not  for  a  day  thereafter  did 
they  relax  their  effort  nor  swerve  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  that  end.  They  went  to  Watson  Sem¬ 
inary,  a  school  enrolling  both  boys  and  girls.  It 
was  chartered.  There  was  nominally  a  division 
into  Preparatory,  Intermediate  and  Collegiate  De¬ 
partments,  but  whether  it  ever  granted  A.B.  de¬ 
grees  does  not  appear.  It  opened  in  1854  and  how 
long  its  service  continued  is  not  shown  by  any 
records  I  have  seen.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
a  copy  of  excerpts  from  the  will  of  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Watson,  very  late,  indeed,  for  the  document  is 
dated  in  July  of  1833.  He  gives  and  bequeathes 
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with  much  ceremony  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  permanently  invested  so  that  the  income 
can  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  Negro  slave 
woman  named  Esther,  to  whom  he  grants  her  per¬ 
sonal  freedom.  Upon  her  death  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  this  sum  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  free  school.  To  this  munificent  endow¬ 
ment  he  adds  in  the  same  will  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  specifying  particularly  that  the  total  of  three 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  invested  by  the  county 
court  as  endowment  for  his  ambitious  project. 
Presumably  this  was  the  occasion  for  naming  the 
school  for  this  more  or  less  generous  benefactor. 
It  appears,  however,  that  others  had  somewhat 
larger  ideas  of  generosity  and  that  the  school  ac¬ 
tually  had  an  endowment  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Here  our  pair  must  have  had  a  royal  good  time. 
They  were  young  and  enthusiastic,  and  there  were 
associated  with  them  as  fine-spirited  and  loyal  a 
group  of  teachers  as  ever  were.  Their  names 
were  household  words  in  our  home  of  later  years 
throughout  my  childhood:  Fannie  Kiddoo,  Vee 
Bennett,  Emma  Shipp,  Orra  Carter,  Angie  Mur¬ 
dock,  Jennie  Campbell.  Some  of  you  have  heard 
and  perhaps  seen  some  of  these  when  they  were 
sweet  old  ladies.  Graduates  of  Whtson  Seminary 
still  live.  One  of  them  says  that  she  “  started  to 
Watson  in  September,  1866,  the  last  year  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Afee  taught  there.  He  was  beloved  by  all.,, 
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He  became  principal  in  the  fall  of  1860.  Came 
the  Civil  War  the  following  year.  One  son  had 
been  born,  and  another  was  on  the  way.  He  was 
30  and  responsible  for  a  flourishing  school.  There 
is  family  tradition,  authenticated  by  his  wife,  that 
at  this  time  John  Armstrong  McAfee  went  down 
to  St.  Louis  to  a  recruiting  station  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  laid  his  case  before  the  army 
officer  then  in  charge,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  After 
reviewing  the  situation  this  officer  told  him  to  go 
back  to  his  school,  that  he  could  be  of  more  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  country  there  than  in  any  military 
capacity.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  he  did.  His 
younger  brother,  Samuel,  joined  the  Union  army, 
as  we  have  seen,  while  he  kept  Watson  Seminary 
going  to  full  capacity  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

Came  1867.  The  war  was  over.  Economic  af¬ 
fairs  were  looking  up  throughout  the  country. 
Whether  these  quickened  hopes  for  better  days 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  transfer  to  what 
looked  like  a  more  ambitious  educational  project 
I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  that  year  the  family 
removed  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  where  John  Arm¬ 
strong  McAfee  became  president  of  the  newly 
established  Pardee  College,  where  liberty  was  af¬ 
forded  to  apply  some  of  the  unique  educational 
features  which  became  the  passion  of  his  later  life. 
He  was  Pardee’s  first  and  only  President.  The 
institution  survived  but  three  years.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  his  teachers  accompanied  him  from 
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Watson  Seminary.  Short-lived  as  the  institution 
was  it  turned  out  a  number  of  graduates.  One 
was  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  McAfee,  your  “Uncle 
Sam  ’  ’  already  mentioned.  Another  was  Rev.  Dr. 
Duncan  Brown,  a  charter  Trustee  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege  and  an  active  leader  in  Presbyterianism  of 
Western  Missouri.  Still  another  was  the  Rev. 
R.  0.  Elmore,  surviving  to  this  day,  very  old  and 
feeble,  residing  in  Bowling  Grreen,  Missouri. 

There  were  financial  difficulties  at  Pardee. 
There  was  no  endowment.  The  family  for  whom 
the  college  was  named  suffered  reverses,  and  their 
help  was  cut  off.  Times  changed  quickly.  The 
country  was  running  into  the  serious  financial 
conditions  of  the  early  ’seventies,  laying  the  lines 
for  what  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  dramatically  styled  the  “ Crime  of  73.” 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  in  and  out 
of  the  college  which  prompted  the  move,  the  fam¬ 
ily  went  in  the  spring  of  1870  to  Highland,  Kan¬ 
sas,  where  John  Armstrong  McAfee  became  Act¬ 
ing  President  of  Highland  University,  an  institu¬ 
tion  whose  ambitious  tail  in  the  name  “univer¬ 
sity”  was  always  too  heavy  for  the  kite  which 
actually  flew. 

Here  the  family  remained  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  was 
born,  this  time  a  girl.  The  morning  after  her 
birth,  the  students,  as  they  assembled  in  their 
study  hall,  were  greeted  by  a  large  chalk  drawing 
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on  the  blackboard,  executed  by  a  wag  artist,  who 
later  was  one  of  the  Highland  group  who  formed 
the  “original  seventeen ”  at  Park  College.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  the  president  holding  a  diminutive 
infant  in  his  arms.  Below  was  inscribed  the  leg¬ 
end,  “Small  favors  thankfully  received.” 

The  children  had  been  coming  along  since  1860 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  years.  All  had 
survived  except  one,  the  fifth,  like  all  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  a  boy.  He  did  not  survive  his  birth.  There 
is  thus  a  gap  of  almost  four  years  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  sons  who  survived. 

This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  tell  you  young¬ 
sters  of  later  generations  what  you  should  never 
forget,  that  this  mother  of  us  all  was  a  wonderful 
woman,  and  a  mother  the  like  of  which  do  not 
often  happen.  John  Armstrong  McAfee  was  al¬ 
ways  known  among  his  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  as  “Brother.”  He  was  that  par  excellence, 
and  they  accepted  the  fullest  implications  of 
primogeniture.  When  he  was  married  his  wife 
became  “Sister”  to  them,  and  was  loyally  ac¬ 
corded  all  of  the  rights  and  dignity  belonging  to 
the  office.  Some  of  them  were  inclined  to  consider 
her  a  somewhat  over-solicitous  mother  when  her 
children  began  coming  along.  Perhaps  she  was  so 
in  the  case  of  the  eldest  in  the  line,  though  no  evi¬ 
dence  appeared  in  later  years  that  she  had  spoiled 
any  of  them.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate,  that  no 
trick  of  being  the  perfect  mother  escaped  her.  By 
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the  time  I  came  along  I  was  conscious  that  she  was 
just  right.  She  knew  superbly  well  how  much  to 
let  a  growing  youngster  alone,  and  how  much  to 
mother  him.  The  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  were  none  of  her  missing  a  trick 
in  her  job.  All  this,  too,  while  she  was  chief  cook 
and  bottlewasher,  master  of  ceremonies,  manager 
of  commissary  and  general  power  behind  the 
throne  for  one  of  the  liveliest,  hustlingest,  most 
uproariously  vital  husbands  whom  a  woman  ever 
tried  to  keep  up  with.  To  give  birth  to  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  raise  six  of  them  with  an  attention  to  detail 
and  a  motherly  devotion  which  was  the  marvel  of 
all  observers,  keep  pace  with  a  husband  who  could 
give  pointers  to  the  gentry  now  so  glorified  as  live- 
wires  and  human  dynamos,  and  handle  the  details 
of  management  behind  the  footlights  of  the  show 
for  four  successive  frontier  educational  projects, 
is  a  proposition  which  calls  for  a  monument  from 
grateful  posterity.  Don't  forget  that  you  had  a 
mother  who  was  a  woman  of  that  caliber,  and 
who  through  it  all,  preserved  a  sense  of  humor 
which  was  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. 

At  Highland  University  the  conviction  deepened 
that  some  systematic  provision  must  be  made  for 
students  without  resources  of  support.  The  time 
and  the  place  emphasized  this.  The  finances  of 
the  country  were  not  going  well.  Money  values 
were  wobbly.  The  country  had  not  settled  to  a 
steady  pace  since  the  shock  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
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frontier  was  largely  peopled  by  families  who  bad 
come  out  to  make  a  new  borne  with  little  resource 
but  brave  hearts  and  bare  bands.  J obn  Armstrong 
McAfee ’s  own  experience  as  boy  and  young  man 
gave  bim  an  understanding  heart.  From  the  start 
he  bad  been  helping  along  those  who  had  to  work 
for  every  educational  advantage,  as  he  had  done. 
Here  at  Highland  he  began  systematizing  this 
process.  The  plan  was  known  as  Hufford  Home, 
named  for  a  trusted  friend  of  Pardee  days,  where 
the  plan  actually  originated.  It  was  simply  an 
enlargement  of  his  own  home  and  its  family  circle. 
By  1875  he  had  a  family  of  not  merely  his  own  six 
children  but  one  which  included  some  35  of  other 
people ’s  children.  This  looked  to  the  college  trus¬ 
tees  like  much  too  big  a  family  for  one  household, 
and  they  said  so;  the  president  was  taking  too 
great  risks  and  carrying  too  big  a  personal  load. 
The  situation  became  difficult  for  all  concerned. 

Several  openings  for  a  new  venture  were  of¬ 
fered.  That  at  Parkville  was  chosen,  where  there 
was  clean  ground  and  a  great  empty  stone  hotel 
building  to  start  with.  Here  he  could  work  out 
his  plan  for  student  self-help  with  greater  free¬ 
dom.  So,  down  the  river  on  the  new  railroad  the 
family  came.  Of  the  35  students  in  Hufford  Home, 
18  had  advanced  to  the  college  classes.  Since  the 
program  at  the  new  station  in  Parkville  was  to 
begin  with  Freshman  year,  provision  was  made 
for  these  18  to  work  their  way  on  through  their 
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college  course  at  Highland  or  elsewhere,  a  num¬ 
ber  going  to  eastern  colleges,  and  the  other  17  less 
advanced  students  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
college  at  Parkville.  Whenever  you  read  of  the 
early  history  of  Park  College  you  will  find  much 
said  about  “the  Original  Seventeen/ ’  They  came 
down  a  month  ahead  of  the  youngest  in  the  family 
and  cleaned  out  the  old  hotel  ready  to  open  the 
college.  The  president,  his  wife  and  the  small 
children  of  the  family  arrived  from  Highland  in 
the  early  morning  of  an  April  day  in  1875.  A 
month  later,  May  12th,  classroom  work  began,  and 
that  date  has  always  since  been  observed  at  Park 
College  as  Founders’  Day. 

We  shall  not  burden  these  pages  with  the  insti¬ 
tutional  history  of  the  years  following.  It  has 
already  been  treated  in  numerous  writings  and 
will  be  set  forth  in  detail  again  and  again  during 
your  lifetime.  We  are  here  interested  only  in 
what  happened  personally  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
ancestors  of  ours.  They  worked  like  beavers.  The 
institution  grew,  and  the  burdens  became  every 
day  heavier,  while  their  joy  in  their  work  deep¬ 
ened.  John  Armstrong  McAfee  was  president  of 
the  new  college.  Though  he  increasingly  sur¬ 
rendered  details  of  building  the  curriculum  to  the 
able  young  professors  who  came  from  eastern  col¬ 
leges  to  teach,  especially  from  Amherst  and  from 
Hamilton,  yet  he  was  the  responsible  head  of  the 
scholastic  phases  of  the  college  life.  He  gave  con- 
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stant  attention  to  the  musical  interests  and  used 
the  meager  facilities  at  hand  with  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect.  He  guided  and  was  the  indefatigable  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  life  of  the  community,  leading 
chapel  assemblies  and  conducting  church  services 
without  end.  With  the  greatest  ardor  he  threw 
himself  into  the  industrial  life,  and  personally  di¬ 
rected  much  of  the  work  of  the  students  in  the 
woods  providing  fuel  for  the  community,  in  the 
fields  growing  the  crops,  on  the  campus  renovating 
old  buildings  and  constructing  new.  And  finally 
he  built  up  a  circle  of  supporting  friends  in  the 
East  and  everywhere  to  provide  money  for  all 
these  operations.  He  traveled  almost  incessantly, 
though  he  seemed  omnipresent  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  college.  He  made  friends  all  over  the 
East  through  personal  contacts.  When  he  died  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Park  College  Record  ran  to 
about  fifteen  thousand  names  most  of  them  friends 
whom  he  had  handpicked.  The  grandchildren  of 
many  of  these  friends  are  still  receiving  copies  of 
the  Record. 

He  began  to  break  under  the  strain  shortly  after 
the  middle  ’eighties,  after  a  severe  heart  strain 
from  overexertion.  He  had  dizzy  spells  and  the 
doctors  finally  succeeded  in  making  him  ease  up 
at  short  intervals.  He  tried  going  away  for  di¬ 
version  in  other  places.  But  that  did  not  work 
very  well.  He  was  soon  back.  The  doctors  urged 
mental  diversion  while  at  home.  He  found  mental 
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rest  in  some  simple  games,  new  at  the  time.  I 
was  about  the  right  age  to  join  him  in  some  of 
these  games.  We  played  Halma  by  the  hour,  and 
he  became  greatly  absorbed  in  pushing  his  men  to 
make  long  jumps  across  the  complicated  board  of 
squares  required  in  that  game.  He  would  resume 
his  work  for  a  spell  and  would  have  to  quit  again. 
By  the  spring  of  1890  he  felt  he  must  take  a  trip 
East  to  buttress  the  college  finances.  He  returned 
just  one  month  before  the  college  commencement 
of  that  year.  He  went  at  a  pretty  lively  pace  dur¬ 
ing  that  month.  Colonel  Park  died.  He  helped  to 
conduct  the  funeral.  Came  Commencement  Day 
of  1890,  June  12.  He  was  busy  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  in  preparations  for  the  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises.  At  ten  or  ten-thirty  the  program  for  the 
graduating  class  was  on.  He  conducted  it,  and 
presented  the  diplomas  to  the  class.  Then  came 
the  lap  dinner  served  to  all  the  friends  gathered 
for  the  ceremonies,  and  he  mingled  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  afternoon  he  conducted  the  wedding 
of  a  couple  of  the  Alumni  in  McCormick  Chapel. 
In  the  late  afternoon  and  throughout  the  evening 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Platte, 
also  in  McCormick  Chapel.  A  nasty  row  was  on, 
and  he  was  the  mediator  between  two  bitterly  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  a  church  squabble  centering  in 
Maryville,  Missouri.  After  ten  he  reached  home 
and  went  to  bed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  days  of  his  exceedingly  strenuous  life. 
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Between  11  and  12  my  mother,  showing  great 
alarm,  called  me  from  the  room  above,  where  I 
was  abed.  I  hurried  downstairs.  He  responded 
to  no  calling  and  his  half-open  eyes  showed  no 
consciousness.  He  breathed  heavily  two  or  three 
times,  and  was  gone.  He  had  always  prayed,  “Let 
me  die  in  the  harness.’ ’  His  prayers  had  a  way 
of  getting  answered. 

Many  of  the  students  and  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  had  left  town  a  few  hours  earlier.  They  were 
notified,  and  most  of  them  returned  at  once.  His 
body  was  laid  away  in  the  cemetery  north  of  Park- 
ville  just  one  week  after  he  had  helped  to  convey 
there  the  body  of  George  S.  Park,  the  aged  and 
doughty  pioneer  who  had  carved  Parkville  out  of 
the  wilderness  and  for  whom  the  college  was 
named. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  institution 
which  he  left  behind  was  what  he  delighted  to  call 
the  Park  College  Family.  Under  its  auspices  were 
provided  the  means  of  subsistence  for  practically 
all  of  the  students  enrolled,  almost  none  of  whom 
had  any  financial  resources  of  their  own.  They 
worked  at  something  every  day  which  helped  to 
provide  food,  housing,  even  clothing  for  many. 
Much  of  the  religious  life  was  fostered  under  the 
Family  regimen,  and  most  of  the  social  life.  Its 
character-forming  functions  were  what  made  Park 
College  its  unique  self ;  what  made  P.  C.  the  P.  I., 
as  the  early  students  put  it,  the  latter  initials  be- 
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ing  short  for  Peculiar  Institution,  John  Arm¬ 
strong  McAfee’s  perpetually  used  phrase. 

F or  none  of  this  were  the  college  trustees  finan¬ 
cially  responsible,  nor  did  they  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  management.  Its  budget,  an  annual 
burden  of  no  small  dimensions,  John  Armstrong 
McAfee  personally  sought  among  friends  at¬ 
tracted  by  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  institution, 
and  he  was  Head  of  the  Family,  the  office  being 
discharged  with  all  the  zeal  and  solicitude  of  a 
parent  for  the  300  and  more  students.  All  this  he 
left  as  his  legacy  to  a  wife  already  an  invalid,  and 
his  six  children,  five  of  whom  had  been  graduated 
from  college  and  all  of  whom  had  already  assumed 
some  part  in  the  enterprise.  The  eldest  had  just 
turned  30.  Three  were  married  and  were  bringing 
on  families  of  their  own. 

None  of  these  failed  for  a  moment  to  under¬ 
stand  who  was  the  guiding  spirit,  and  whose  was 
the  directing  mind  in  carrying  on  after  John  Arm¬ 
strong  McAfee’s  death.  Even  from  an  invalid’s 
bed  the  widowed  mother  was  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  though  she  insisted  from  the  start  that  the 
official  title  of  the  continuing  management  should 
be  “  John  A.  McAfee’s  Sons.”  And  such  the  offi¬ 
cial  title  continued  to  be  until  long  after  her  death 
when  in  1909  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  left  the 
service  of  the  college.  She  approved  the  division 
of  responsibilities  among  the  various  sons,  the 
main  lines  of  which  had  already  been  determined 
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before  John  Armstrong  McAfee’s  death.  She 
also  thought  out  and  approved  such  alterations  in 
plans  as  were  from  time  to  time  made.  Yet  there 
was  never  a  less  bossy  mother.  She  was  even 
wiser  than  she  was  strong  of  will,  which  is  speak¬ 
ing  volumes  for  her  wisdom. 

Even  during  the  first  hard  years  at  Parkville 
she  was  not  in  robust  health.  The  invalidism  later 
protracted  and  serious  began  to  threaten  in  High¬ 
land.  During  one  early  year  in  Parkville  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  of  putting  her  and  the  young¬ 
est  four  of  the  children  in  a  separate  home  where 
they  maintained  an  ordinary  home  life,  but  this 
did  not  work  well,  and  back  she  went  into  the  thick 
of  things  in  the  main  college  building,  serving  as 
head  matron,  directing  most  phases  of  the  big 
family  life,  settling  squabbles  of  all  sorts,  thinking 
through  knotty  problems  of  management,  and  ac¬ 
tually  conducting  with  her  own  pen  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  of  the  official  correspondence.  In  this  last- 
named  connection  she  once  fell  into  a  little  trap 
for  which  she  always  afterwards  reproached  her¬ 
self  with  an  irrepressible  twinkle  in  her  eye.  An 
exceedingly  troublesome  piece  of  student  discipline 
called  for  extensive  correspondence,  and  the  most 
difficult  fell  to  her.  A  minister  at  a  distance  had 
injected  himself  into  the  affair,  and  was  no  end  of 
trouble.  She  finally  recommended  to  him  for  his 
own  and  others’  good  the  scripture  at  Proverbs 
26 : 17.  When  the  officious  man  looked  up  the  pas- 
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sage  lie  found  that  it  read:  “He  that  passeth  by, 
and  meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  is 
like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears.”  She  al¬ 
ways  declared  afterwards  that  that  was  a  very 
reprehensible  use  of  scripture,  and  she  ought  not 
to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation,  but  she  could 
never  get  the  twinkle  out  of  her  eye  when  she  con¬ 
fessed  her  sin. 

And  throughout  all,  she  was  never  less  than  the 
complete  mother.  No  matter  how  busy  she  was 
about  public  and  institutional  affairs,  Sunday 
afternoon  was  for  her  children,  the  group  usually 
supplemented  by  a  few  others  from  the  families  of 
helpers  in  the  institution.  We  must  crack  the  big 
panful  of  walnuts  on  the  previous  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  just  as  we  must  give  our  shoes  their  weekly 
clean-up  and  polish  at  the  same  time.  If  we  for¬ 
got  she  did  not.  The  walnuts  were  always  on 
hand  in  abundance,  for  we  gathered  them  by  the 
barrel  from  the  near-by  woods  in  the  fall.  We 
picked  out  and  ate  the  walnut  kernels  between 
times  as  we  listened  to  her  talk,  repeated  our 
exercises,  or  sang  to  her  accompaniment  on  the 
piano.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was  the  supreme 
bugbear  in  most  orthodox  Calvinist  homes  of  the 
time.  We  never  knew  until  later  years,  when  we 
compared  notes  with  contemporaries,  that  it  was  a 
bugbear.  We  immensely  enjoyed  committing  it 
to  memory,  and  as  she  interpreted  it  we  never  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  of  it  is  that  monstrous  and 
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cruel  fatalism  for  which  others  have  felt  called 
upon  to  denounce  it.  We  could  repeat  it  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  questions  and  answers,  with  no 
prompting  and  without  misplacing  or  mispro¬ 
nouncing  a  syllable. 

There  is  not  a  Bible  writer  whom  she  could  not 
improve  upon,  in  telling  his  own  tale,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  a  listening  youngster.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  talk- 
fests  that  I  made  the  break  which  has  become  a 
family  jest.  She  told  the  story  of  Absalom  so 
graphically  that  we  were  all  agog.  The  mule  upon 
which  he  rode  passed  under  a  thick  oak,  his  long 
hair  was  caught  in  the  boughs,  the  mule  passed 
out  from  under  him  and  left  him  suspended  by 
his  hair.  At  this  point  my  inherited  Scotch  thrift 
and  solicitude  for  Missouri’s  leading  industry  got 
the  better  of  me,  and  my  anxious  question  was, 
“Did  they  ever  catch  that  mule?”  She  could 
richly  enjoy  the  humor  of  such  an  incident,  while 
not  wounding  a  youngster’s  feelings  by  ribald 
laughter. 

Yet  she  was  not  exclusively  an  “inside  woman,” 
tied  down  by  the  internal  affairs  of  her  large  and 
complicated  household.  She  played  a  potent  role 
in  public  affairs.  She  inspired  the  organization 
of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Platte 
Presbytery,  and  was  its  first  president.  She  func¬ 
tioned  similarly  in  the  organization  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Synodical  Society.  She  read  papers  and 
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made  important  addresses  outside  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  And  at  home  she  made  talks  to  the  young 
women  of  the  college  which  were  long  remembered 
by  those  who  made  up  the  assemblies.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876,  and  was  immensely  interesting  as  she  re¬ 
ported  what  she  saw. 

The  first  serious  break  in  her  health  came  about 
1884,  and  she  barely  survived  that  attack.  The 
basic  difficulty  was  a  bronchial  trouble  which  was 
often  referred  to  as  tuberculosis,  but  which  her 
physician  in  Colorado,  who  certainly  ought  to  have 
known,  always  insisted  was  not  t.  b.  In  health  she 
thereafter  had  many  ups  and  downs,  had  to  go  to 
Colorado  frequently,  spent  a  year  or  more  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  another  portion  of  a  year  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  was  for  considerable  periods  again  in 
Parkville,  but  finally  became  permanently  bed¬ 
ridden  in  Colorado.  In  all  of  her  wandering  and 
to  the  last  her  one  daughter  was  her  constant  at¬ 
tendant  and  altogether  unselfish  nurse.  After  a 
season  during  which  she  was  altogether  bedridden 
she  died  in  the  house  at  720  North  Tejon  Street, 
in  Colorado  Springs,  which  still  stands,  though 
completely  rebuilt.  The  body  was  brought  back 
to  Parkville,  where  the  funeral  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  her  two  minister  sons,  and  the  six  pall¬ 
bearers  were  her  five  sons  and  her  brother-in-law, 
the  “ Uncle  Sam”  mentioned  more  than  once  be¬ 
fore  this.  Her  grave  is  in  the  Parkville  cemetery, 
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near  that  of  her  husband,  John  Armstrong  Mc¬ 
Afee.  She  outlived  him  12  years,  he  dying  at  six 
months  short  of  59  in  1890,  and  she  a  few  weeks 
short  of  65  in  1903. 

This  is  not  a  family  history,  of  course,  you 
understand,  but  only  a  chatty  review  of  some  of 
the  traditions  forming  the  background  of  these 
two  ancestors  of  ours.  In  Kentucky,  as  already 
explained,  each  of  the  returning  members  of  the 
McAfee  clan  is  asked  whether  he  is  a  James  or  a 
Robert  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  particular 
ancestor  among  the  five  pioneers  who  established 
the  McAfee  community  there.  In  coming  years  as 
the  descendants  of  these  two  multiply,  you  will 
have  to  identify  yourselves  by  explaining  whether 
you  are  a  Lowell  or  a  Howard,  or  what  not.  In 
bringing  this  little  book  to  a  close,  it  will  be  well 
therefore  to  record  the  names  of  the  six  children 
and  explain  the  significance  of  each  name.  They 
are  in  order  of  age: 

Lowell  Mason,  the  eldest,  born  in  1860,  was 
named  for  the  great  musical  composer  who  was 
the  idol  of  John  Armstrong  McAfee.  At  the  time 
this  son  was  born  his  father  would  rather  sing  than 
eat,  as  was  true,  indeed,  most  of  his  life,  and 
Lowell  Mason  had  composed  many  of  the  melodies 
he  most  loved. 

Howard  Bailey  bears  the  name  of  a  maternal 
uncle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  young  man¬ 
hood. 
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Lapsley  Armstrong’s  first  name  is  that  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Kentucky  family,  several  of  whose  rep¬ 
resentatives  attained  high  station  in  church  and 
other  life,  and  with  which  the  McAfees  intermar¬ 
ried.  The  second  name  is  that  of  the  paternal 
grandmother  of  whose  family  we  have  learned 
something. 

Cleland  Boyd’s  first  name  is  that  of  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  Kentucky  family,  the  head  of  which 
was  the  most  famous  pastor  of  the  old  New  Provi¬ 
dence  church,  who  married  an  Armstrong,  an  aunt 
of  Priscilla  Ann  of  our  story,  and  whose  son  was 
also  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister,  long 
pastor  at  Duluth,  Minnesota.  The  father  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Cleland,  and  the  son  was  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Cleland.  It  would  probably  have  been  said  at  the 
time  of  our  Cleland ’s  birth  that  he  got  his  name 
from  the  latter.  His  second  name  you  now  well 
know  where  he  got. 

The  son  who  died  at  birth  was  given  a  name. 
He  was  James  Arthur.  The  former  is  common  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  latter  suited  his 
mother’s  taste :  that  is  the  only  explanation  I  ever 
heard. 

Joseph  Ernest  gets  his  first  name  from  his  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  and  he  therefore  fell  heir  to 
the  rifle  which  that  pioneer  carried  over  his 
shoulder  on  his  trek  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri 
in  1830. 
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We  must  break  in  here  with  a  note  about  this 
rifle.  It  is  of  the  type  common  in  Daniel  Boone’s 
day,  though  it  is  no  longer  a  flintlock,  nor,  long  as 
it  still  is,  is  it  so  long  as  it  was  originally.  An 
early  gunsmith  cut  off  a  section  of  the  heavy  barrel 
and  substituted  a  hammer  and  cap-tube  for  the 
flintpan.  Tradition  says  that  it  brought  down 
many  and  many  a  deer,  and  probably  started  more 
than  one  Indian  toward  a  happier  hunting  ground 
than  even  fair  Kentucky. 

The  old  gun  must  have  felt  that  Ichabod  had 
been  engraved  upon  it  when  it  was  carried  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Indians  had  all 
disappeared  from  that  region,  and  probably  no 
deer  were  then  running  at  large.  Yet  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Afee  was  proud  of  his  marksmanship,  as  what 
Kentuckian  of  the  name  and  time  was  not?  When 
hog-killing  season  came  in  the  fall  he  would  take 
his  stand  some  25  or  30  yards  from  an  open  gate. 
The  hog  destined  for  the  block  was  driven  to  the 
gate,  and  as  the  animal  came  through  with  head 
directly  facing  the  marksman  a  bullet  was  neatly 
planted  straight  between  its  eyes. 

From  deer  and  Indians  to  hogs  is  a  comedown, 
to  be  sure,  but  deeper  depths  of  ignominy  awaited 
the  faithful  old  gun.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  carried  to  Parkville  over  John  Armstrong 
McAfee’s  shoulder  as  he  returned  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  funeral  in  eastern  Missouri.  There  during 
my  early  teens  it  was  laboriously  lugged  over  the 
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hills  and  through  the  woods  surrounding  Park- 
ville  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  a  rabbit  sufficiently 
docile  to  sit  patiently  near  a  rail  fence  or  crotch 
of  a  paw-paw  bush  which  might  furnish  a  rest  for 
the  stripling  hunter.  It  was  quite  beyond  his 
strength  to  level  and  steady  the  weighty  gun  from 
his  shoulder.  No  such  rabbit  was  ever  found, 
though  there  were  repeated  and  diligent  searches. 
All  the  rabbits  of  that  region  seemed  to  be  bent 
upon  urgent  business  elsewhere  as  soon  as  their 
lairs  were  invaded,  and  by  the  time  a  rest  for  the 
marksman  had  been  found  the  hunted  might  have 
been  visiting  with  relatives  over  in  the  adjoining 
county. 

It  has  now  been  many  a  year  since  the  old  gun 
spoke  on  any  subject,  deer,  Indians,  hogs,  rabbits, 
or  any  other,  but  here  it  hangs  on  the  wall  near 
where  I  sit  writing,  and  I  am  sure  it  broods  all 
down  its  long  and  heavy  barrel  over  both  its  early 
prowess  and  its  later  ignominy. 

The  other  name  in  this  combination  is  again  a 
fancy  of  his  mother,  and  nobody  knows  why  the 
fancy  struck  her. 

Helen  Bailey  gets  her  first  name  from  that 
charming  paternal  aunt  whose  death  from  typhoid 
fever  while  she  was  a  sophomore  in  the  collegiate 
department  of  the  Watson  Seminary  in  Ashley, 
Missouri,  we  have  seen  brought  much  grief  to  the 
whole  community.  Her  mother  loved  that  young 
sister-in-law  dearly,  and  with  her  name  she  joined 
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that  of  her  own  family  in  naming  her  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  How  Helen  Bailey  McAfee  acquired  the  ad¬ 
ditional  name  of  McCune  will  appear  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  roster  appended. 

And  this  is  the  end.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning.  This  is  where  yon  step  into  the  picture. 
You  carry  on  from  here.  This  is  the  inheritance 
which  they  have  left  you.  No  houses  and  lands, 
no  stocks  and  bonds.  One  thing  is  certain:  you 
heirs  will  never  fall  into  squabbles  over  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  property  which  these  ancestors  have 
bequeathed  to  you.  They  never  held  personal  title 
to  a  foot  of  land  in  all  their  lives.  The  houses 
they  occupied  were  not  theirs  except  to  use  as 
homes  for  themselves,  their  children  and  always 
other  people’s  children,  at  times  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  them.  They  never  had  a  dollar  which 
they  called  exclusively  their  own,  though  they  ad¬ 
ministered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  Neither  made  a  will.  I  imagine 
the  thought  of  making  one  never  occurred  to 
either.  They  had  nothing  to  leave  behind  except 
what  everybody  is  welcome  to  take,  the  whole  of 
it  and  to  keep :  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  to  spend  one’s  self  for  others. 

They  were  not  faddists.  Their  manner  of  living 
was  simply  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  into  which  their  lives  were  cast. 
They  did  not  invite  those  coming  after  them  to  ape 
their  manners  or  fall  into  the  slavery  of  their  par- 
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ticular  customs.  They  cared  everything  for  the 
spirit,  while  forms  and  styles  of  living  and  ways 
of  doing  things  were  simply  accidents  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  time  and  place. 

They  were  pioneers.  How  could  they  help  but 
be,  considering  their  inheritance  and  the  time  and 
place  in  which  they  lived!  Perhaps  you  will  never 
quite  escape  either,  for  the  blood  runs  in  your 
veins  also.  You  will  want  to  dare  the  unknown 
and  untried.  You  will  insist  that  there  is  always 
a  better  way.  You  will  never  be  content  to  drift 
along.  The  besetting  sin  of  a  McAfee  is  to  over¬ 
reach,  to  attempt  more  than  he  can  achieve,  to 
want  to  make  things  better  than  others  want  them 
to  become.  Perhaps  you  will  not  escape  this  sin, 
but  you  can  learn  from  these  ancestors  to  be  sweet 
about  it,  and  repent  of  your  sin  with  a  twinkle  in 
your  eye.  To  aspire  beyond  one’s  powers  is  some¬ 
times  too  bad,  but  it  is  sometimes  just  too  good  to 
be  very  sorry  for.  These  two  would  have  gloried 
in  the  reassuring  words  of  the  great  poet,  “What 
I  aspired  to  be  and  was  not,  comforts  me.” 

And  they  qualified  under  the  aphorism  on  our 
title  page.  They  braved  such  difficulties  all  their 
lives  as  would  have  daunted  lesser  souls.  They 
undertook  what  almost  everybody  at  the  time  said 
it  was  impossible  to  achieve.  When  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  they  did  not  strut  and  boast,  “I  told  you 
so.”  And  when  they  failed  they  did  not  grouch, 
but  were  up  at  once  trying  again.  They  were 
great  souls. 
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And  so,  you  see,  we  have  been  chatting  about 
two  of  the  immortals. 

THE  END 
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DESCENDANTS  OF 

John  Armstrong  McAfee 

b.  December  12,  1831,  Emerson,  Mo. 
d.  June  12,  1890,  Parkville,  Mo. 

AND  OF 

Anna  Waddell  Bailey  McAfee 

b.  April  28,  1838,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
d.  February  6,  1903,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Married  August  23,  1859 


Data  herein  as  of  June,  1935 


Much  of  the  data  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Ralph  0.  McAfee,  who,  as  eldest  son  of  eldest  son 
of  eldest  son,  may  properly  be  designated  chief  of  the  clan 
for  his  generation.  He  has  assembled  much  valuable  gen¬ 
ealogical  material,  and  will  welcome  any  information  bear¬ 
ing  on  family  history.  Especially  should  dates  and  places  of 
all  new  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  family  connection 
be  promptly  reported  to  him,  together  with  all  other  vital 
statistics  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  records  up  to  date. 

Address 

Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  McAfee 
604  Park  Avenue  Building 
Park  Avenue  at  Adams 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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1.  LOWELL  MASON  McAEEE* 

b.  June  6,  1860,  Fulton,  Mo. 
d.  February  11,  1929,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
m.  September  28,  1887 :  Carrie  Imogene  Canfield,  b.  June 
24,  1865,  Schuyler  Falls,  N.  Y.;  d.  November  1, 
1912,  Parkville,  Mo. 

RALPH  CANFIELD  McAFEE 

b.  November  5,  1888,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  June  18,  1913:  Elizabeth  Bronaugh  Elliott,  b. 
April  6,  1885,  Clay  County,  Mo. 

Margaret  Merrilie  McAfee 

b.  June  7,  1914,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Lowell  Mason  McAfee,  II 

b.  February  20,  1928,  Detroit,  Mich. 

KENNETH  BAILEY  McAFEE 

b.  February  19,  1893,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  July  23,  1921 :  Ruth  Armstrong  Graham,  b.  Aug¬ 
ust  14,  1892,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kenneth  Bailey  McAfee,  Jr. 

b.  June  22,  1924,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  McAFEE 

b.  April  23,  1894,  Parkville,  Mo. 
d.  April  27,  1894. 

ESTHER  LTJCILE  McAFEE 

b.  July  22,  1895,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  July  3,  1916:  William  Matthew  Campbell,  b. 
April  9,  1895,  Milton,  Iowa 

William  Matthew  Campbell,  Jr. 

b.  February  12,  1918,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
Elizabeth  Frances  Campbell 

b.  January  13,  1920,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
Lowell  McAfee  Campbell 

b.  February  9,  1925,  Roseberg,  Oregon 

RUSSELL  BERTRAM  McAFEE 

b.  September  15,  1903,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  September  5,  1934:  Virginia  Lee  Wallace,  b. 
July  10,  1907,  Detroit,  Mich. 


*m.  November  12,  1913 :  Clara  Malden  Haynie,  b.  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1869,  Maroa,  Macon  County,  Illinois 
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2.  HOWARD  BAILEY  McAFEE 

b.  December  31,  1861,  Ashley,  Mo. 

m.  August  24,  1886 :  Lucy  Helen  Hindman,  b.  September 
18,  1861,  La  Grange,  Mo. 

PAUL  HINDMAN  McAFEE 

b.  January  13,  1888,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  August  29,  1911:  Helen  Gertrude  Van  Derveer, 
b.  March  11,  1890,  King  City,  Mo. 

Howard  Bailey  McAfee 

b.  September  2,  1912,  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
Paul  Hindman  McAfee 

b.  November  1,  1915,  Garland,  Kansas 
Mary  Carolyn  McAfee 

b.  April  16,  1922,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas 
Robert  Van  Derveer  McAfee 

b.  August  15,  1925,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG  McAFEE 

b.  March  18,  1889,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  September  5,  1914:  Leola  Lasley,  b.  February  1, 
1888,  Raymore,  Mo. 

Dorothy  Leola  McAfee 

b.  January  18,  1917,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Armstrong  McAfee 

b.  December  19,  1923,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Margaret  Jean  McAfee 

b.  September  23,  1926,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Martha  Jane  McAfee 

b.  September  23,  1926,  Topeka,  Kansas 
ANNA  HELEN  McAFEE 

b.  May  24,  1890,  Parkville,  Mo. 
d.  September  25,  1896. 

LUCY  MARIE  McAFEE 

b.  January  13,  1893,  Parkville,  Mo. 
d.  September  26,  1896. 

HELMA  LOUISE  McAFEE 

b.  May  13,  1898,  Parkville,  Mo. 
d.  December  22,  1905. 

CAROLYN  MARY  McAFEE 

b.  July  2,  1899,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  July  28,  1925:  Barney  Newton  Morgan,  b.  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1894,  Lawrenceburg,  Mo. 

Mary  Louise  Morgan 

b.  October  11,  1926,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
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Stanley  McAfee  Morgan 

b.  December  26,  1927,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
Judith  Ann  Morgan 

b.  January  10,  1930,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
"  Republic 


3.  LAPSLEY  ARMSTRONG  McAFEE 

b.  March  31,  1864,  Ashley,  Mo. 
d.  January  18,  1935,  Dumaguete,  Philippine  Islands 
m.  August  17,  1887 :  Ella  Taylor,  b.  March  2,  1867,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

HUGH  BAILEY  McAFEE 

b.  February  26,  1889,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  November  16,  1916:  Anna  Mildred  Nichols,  b. 
July  17,  1885,  Portland,  Oregon 
Frederica  McAfee 

b.  November  11,  1917,  Portland,  Oregon 
Hugh  Bailey  McAfee,  Jr. 

b.  March  16,  1920,  Portland,  Oregon 
John  Nichols  McAfee 

b.  October  22,  1921,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mary  Jane  McAfee 

b.  January  7,  1928,  Portland,  Oregon 

ANNA  RUTH  McAFEE 

b.  November  1,  1890,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  August  6,  1918:  Robert  William  Macdonald,  b. 
November  1,  1888,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Ruth  Margaret  Macdonald 

b.  February  3,  1924,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Janet  Anne  Macdonald 

b.  April  19,  1926,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

LAPSLEY  RAY  McAFEE 

b.  March  27,  1894,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  June  16,  1925:  Edith  May  Fors,  b.  May  5,  1900, 
Andover,  Ill. 

Robert  Ray  McAfee 

b.  June  26,  1934,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
WALLACE  TAYLOR  McAFEE 

b.  October  19,  1897,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  August  11,  1924:  Edna  ClarTc,  b.  September  21, 
1896,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Lapsley  Malcolm  McAfee 

b.  May  26,  1925,  Nanking,  China 
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4.  CLELAND  BOYD  McAFEE 

b.  September  25,  1866,  Ashley,  Mo. 
m.  August  10,  1892 :  Harriet  Lawson  Brown,  b.  August 
13,  1867,  Whitby,  Canada 

RUTH  MYRTLE  McAFEE 

b.  June  24,  1893,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  October  15,  1914:  George  William  Brown,  b. 
March  10,  1888,  Harrisville,  Pa. 

George  William  Brown,  Jr. 

b.  November  19,  1916,  Chicago,  Ill. 
d.  October  15,  1917,  Independence,  Iowa 

Robert  McAfee  Brown 

b.  May  28,  1920,  Carthage,  Ill. 

Harriet  McAfee  Brown 

b.  June  23,  1923,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Brown 

b.  August  22,  1924,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

KATHARINE  AGNES  McAFEE 

b.  December  21,  1896,  Parkville,  Mo. 
m.  August  10,  1920:  Albert  George  Parker,  Jr., 
b.  September  6,  1892,  Highland,  Maryland 

Albert  George  Parker,  III 

b.  February  19,  1922,  Tsinan,  China 

Harriet  Anne  Parker 

b.  December  24,  1923,  Tsinan,  China 

Jane  McAfee  Parker 

b.  October  24,  1926,  Tsinan,  China 

Susan  Linnette  Parker 

b.  February  7,  1931,  Hanover,  Ind. 

MILDRED  HELEN  McAFEE 

b.  May  12,  1900,  Parkville,  Mo. 


5.  JAMES  ARTHUR  McAFEE 

b.  1868,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
d.  At  birth. 
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6.  JOSEPH  ERNEST  McAFEE 

b.  April  4,  1870,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

m.  July  26,  1898 :  Adah  Elizabeth  BroTcaw,  b.  November 
8,  1873,  Somerset,  Kansas 

JANET  BROKAW  McAFEE 

b.  May  8,  1910,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

7.  HELEN  BAILEY  McAEEE 

b.  November  24,  1872,  Highland,  Kansas 
m.  June  14,  1904:  George  Shannon  McCune,  b.  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1873,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ANNA  CATHERINE  McCUNE 

b.  August  31,  1906,  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea 
m.  December  31,  1926:  Bobert  Wells  Kingdon ,  b. 
August  3,  1903,  Highmon,  South  Dakota 

Robert  McCune  Kingdon 

b.  December  29,  1927,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Anna  Carol  Kingdon 

b.  January  20,  1931,  Kahului,  Maui,  Hawaii 
Henry  Shannon  Kingdon 

b.  July  2,  1934,  Kahului,  Maui,  Hawaii 

GEORGE  McAFEE  McCUNE 

b.  June  16,  1908,  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea 
m.  April  22,  1933:  Evelyn  Becker,  b.  August  17, 
1907,  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea 
Helen  Louise  McCune 

b.  April  1,  1934,  Watsonville,  Calif. 

HELEN  MARGARET  McCUNE 

b.  March  15,  1911,  Syen  Chun,  Korea 

SHANNON  BOYD  BAILEY  McCUNE 

b.  April  6,  1913,  Syen  Chun,  Korea 
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